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Learning and the Church 


a great handmaid of the Faith is learning. Without continuing intellectual 
activity of a high order on the part of its defenders and promoters, 
the Faith weakens and diminishes. This has always been so. The 
great Christian preacher, St. John Chrysostom, insisted upon the 
necessity of learning in the world of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and his words have a timeless ring. “It is important that priests 
should be learned,” he wrote in a Homily on 1 Timothy. “If they 
are not, the Church suffers greatly. This explains why, along 
with other qualities, such as zeal for well-doing, meekness, and 
a blameless life, the Apostle mentions learning when he uses the 
word: Teacher.” 


Why does St. Paul call the priest a teacher, Chrysostom asks. “Doubtless, you 
will say, in order that he may teach wisdom by good example. 
Everything else, you would say, is unessential because the priest 
does not need book learning in order to lead his followers on the 
road to salvation. If that is so, then why does Paul mention 
clearly : ‘Especially those who devote themselves to preaching and 
teaching.’ How can mere holiness of life help us to explain dogmas ?” 


The learning that is needed is solid and deep, not the mere show of superficial 
brilliance. “I am not referring to the kind of learning which makes 
a man vain and boastful or which is clothed in artificial elegance,” 
Chrysostom continues. “I am. speaking of the learning which is fed 
on strength of mind, which is full of prudence and common sense. 
Such learning is not based on mere rhetoric and eloquence, but on 
ideas ; its foundation is not in happy phrasing but in truth.” 


We can well take to heart these words of the golden-tongued Doctor. Articulate 
voices are speaking out today in America, lamenting the weaknesses 
in the Catholic intellectual position and pleading for a renewed love 
and practice of learning on the part of priests and laymen. Mon- 
signor John Tracy Ellis has insisted that “the weakest aspect of the 
Church in this country lies in its failure to produce national leaders 
and to exercise commanding influence in intellectual circles,” and 
he points to the “absence of an intellectual tradition among Ameri- 
can Catholics.” Bishop John J. Wright urges our universities to 
produce lovers of ideas and warns against the dangers of intellectual 
stagnation and intellectual sloth. These voices cannot be ignored. 
The Church must lead the world by the blameless lives of her mem- 
bers, of course. But this is not enough. The Church must also lead 
the world by solid learning. 
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PIERRE LOBEZ 


Literary genres in the Bible 


God Himselj speaks to us in His Scriptures, but He does so 
through the sacred writers. This means that His word comes to us 
clothed in the concepts and styles of these writers. 

By treating the Bible as though it were all scientific history, 

many have concluded that it contains historical errors. However, 
modern research into oriental languages and history enables 

the scholar to determine which of the literary forms peculiar to their 
time and place the sacred writers used. Knowledge 

of the form in turn helps the scholar to evaluate the content. 


“Les ‘Genres littéraires’ dans la Bible,’”’ L’Ami du Clergé, October 27, 1955, 


PP. 649-55. 


|, modern times literary genres go 
by such names as novel, play, essay, 
short story, poetry. They are simply 
the various forms of literature used 
by writers to make known their ideas. 

Literary genres existed in biblical 
times, too; and a current theory of 
interpreting the Bible gives them a 
place of fundamental importance. In 
fact, not only the scripture scholar 
but also the ordinary reader must 
have some acquaintance with literary 
genres if he is to understand at all 
what is happening in the study of the 
Bible today. 

While it is true that God is the 
principal author of the Bible, still He 
made use of human authors ; and they 
have left their personal mark on their 
work. Being human, they were 
naturally influenced by their secular 
contemporaries. Hence, if we want to 
understand fully what the inspired 
writers wrote, we must understand 
the ways or genres in which their 
secular contemporaries wrote. 


A new approach 


Although both St. Jerome and St. 
Thomas refer to literary genres, 
actually the question has been studied 
only during the past half-century. 
New advances in ancient history and 


related fields began to pose many 
problems, and Catholic scholars at- 
tempted to offer solutions. Cardinal 
Newman’s theory of “remarks made 
in passing” and Msgr. d’Hulst’s false 


distinction between “inspiration” and 
“inerrancy” were two such early 
attempts. 

A fundamental principle was laid 
down by Leo XIII, who stressed the 
absolute inerrancy of all the parts 
of Scripture in his encyclical Provi- 
dentissmus Deus. After Leo XIII 
had spoken there was no more men- 
tion of “biblical errors,” but instead 
such expressions as “relative truth,” 
“Bible legends,” “popular traditions,” 
began to be used. Modernism was in 
full sway, and the authority of the 
Church had to step in. Pius X saved 
the Church from danger by promul- 
gating rules of interpretation which 
necessarily restricted the liberty of 
Scripture scholars, and the Biblical 
Commission began to hand down de- 
crees to correct the mistakes made 
by some writers. 


Further attempts at solutions 


F. Prat, S.J., proposed the theory 
of “implicit quotations” from non-in- 
spired authors to account for apparent 
errors in the Bible. The Biblical Com- 
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mission replied that such a solution 
could be employed only in exceptional 
cases. F. Hummelauer, S.J., proposed 
a theory of “narratives historical only 
in appearance.” This theory was not 
entirely false, but in substance it was 
rejected by the Biblical Commission. 

Later attempts gave rise to the 
theory of literary genres. The theory 
was made possible by the study of the 
ancient literatures of the Near East. 
Its basic principle is that “the type 
of truth and the degree of truth of a 
book depend mainly on the end en- 
visioned by the writer, and this end 
can usually be determined by the 
literary genre adopted.” 

The first Catholic scholars who 
seem to have treated the subject were 
Fathers Hummelauer and Prat and 
M.-J. Lagrange, O.P. 


List of genres 


According to Father Hummelauer, 
many literary genres can be recog- 
nized in the Bible: 

(1) The fable is a fictional account 


to illustrate a teaching (e.g., Jud. 
9 :8-15). 
(2) The parable is a type of teach- 


ing sufficiently known from the 
gospel, differing from the fable by 
being realistic. 

(3) In epic history the writer be- 
gins from an historical foundation, 
but to dress up his account he thinks 
up new characters and more or less 
adapts events to his purpose (e.g., 
the description of the plagues of 
Egypt in Wisd. 16-19). 

(4) In religious history the writer 
intends to edify and chooses for this 
end whatever historical facts are per- 
tinent, not hesitating to modify the 
words and deeds of his characters to 
obtain a better result. 

(5) Ancient history is true history, 
but conceived according to the manner 
of antiquity, in which little care was 
taken to make a critical examination. 
Modern historical method aims at 
exactness in everything, while ancient 
historical writing involved much more 
freedom. 
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(6) Popular tradition consists in 
a core of historical truth about which 
have accumulated traces of legends. 
The first eleven chapters of Genesis 
seem to belong to this genre. In 1909 
the Biblical Commission pointed out 
a certain number of details in these 
chapters which must be held as his- 
torical, though it admitted that not 
everything need be taken in a literal 
sense and that one should not look 


-for specific precision. In its Letter 


to Cardinal Suhard in 1948 the Com- 
mission further admitted that not all 
the problems raised by these chapters 
can be solved at the present time. 

(7) In a free account or romance 
the author selects certain historical 
facts and adds a fictional account to 
help him. Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabi- 
ola is a modern example. The books 
of Tobias, Judith, and Esther have 
been placed in this genre by some 
Catholic scholars. 

(8) The midrash haggada is a 
moral instruction based on facts of 
biblical history, with the account more 
or less approximating the historical 
facts. According to some, this is the 
genre of Paralipomenon and of 
Daniel, 1-6. 

(9) Poetry. Poets have tradition- 
ally enjoyed a certain freedom, and 
people realize that one should not 
look to them for historical exactness. 
In the Bible there is lyric poetry (in 
which the poet sets forth his inmost 
feelings, as in many of the Psalms) 
and didactic poetry (which has teach- 
ing in view, for example, Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes). 

(10) Prophecy. The proverbial 
obscurity of the prophets arises from 
such causes as the use of poetry and 
imagery from contemporary life. In 
revealing the future they give vague 
descriptions which permit events to 
be recognized only after they occur. 
Above all, they lack “perspective” : 
events which are distant and events 
which are close at hand seem on the 
same scale. It is this use of language 
without perspective which Our Lord 
used in His discourse on the destruc- 





tion of Jerusalem and the end of the 
world (Matt. 24 f.). 

(11) Apocalyptic writings. The 
general idea of this difficult genre 
is that in the course of (or follow- 
ing on) a revelation, the author 
touches on various subjects and 
especially on things future and 
eschatological. The main signs of this 
genre are pseudonym, symbolism in 
imagery, symbolism in the use of num- 
bers, and vague language. Apocalyp- 
tic writing can be found in Isa. 24-26; 
Ezech. 37-39; Dan. 7-12; Joel; Zach 
9-14; Matt. 24; Apocalypse of St. 
John. 

(12) Mythology may be added to 
the list if the term is correctly under- 
stood as referring to a familiar way 
of speaking about things that are true, 
though it is probably better to drop 
the term altogether. On the other 
hand, there is no reason why the in- 
spired writers could not make refer- 
ence to myths, provided they did not 
maintain that they were true. 


Determining genres 


This catalogue can be quite use- 
ful, but one must not forget the re- 
mark of Pius XII in Divino Afflante 
Spiritu that literary genres can be 
determined only after careful study 
of the ancient literatures of the East. 

The entire contents of a book need 
not belong to the same literary genre. 
There are apocalyptic sections in the 
Prophets, historical books, and Gos- 
pels. There is poetry in Exodus 
(15:1-18) and Isaias (5:12; 12:1-6, 
etc.). Unanimity among Scripture 
scholars is a good indication of the 
genre of a given passage, though the 
final word, of course, belongs to the 
Church. 

What does the Church think of 
genres? Providentissimus Deus 
(1893) makes no mention of them. 
A reply of the Biblical Commission 
in 1905 was cautious in allowing the 
possibility of their existence. Bene- 
dict XV in Spiritus Paraclitus recog- 
nizes the legitimacy of the principle 
of literary genres, but condemns those 


which are incompatible with divine 
speech. 


Pius XIl on genres 


Pius XII in Divino Afflante Spiritu 
gives unequivocal approval to literary 
genres provided they conflict in no 
way with the “sanctity or veracity 
of God.” He not only authorizes re- 
search in the genres but says: 

. let the Catholic scripture 
scholar make prudent use of this 
aid |literary genres]. Let him try 
to discover how . . . the literary 
genre .. . can result in a true and 
precise interpretation. He should 
be convinced that he cannot neglect 
this part of his work without great 
harm to Catholic scriptural study. 
In 1948 the Biblical Commission 

addressed a Letter to Cardinal Suhard 
on the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 
The letter assures Scripture scholars 
of the most complete freedom within 
the limits of the teaching of the 
Church, calls for the interpretation 
of its earlier decrees in the light of 
Divino Afflante Spiritu, and ends by 
encouraging the study of literary 
genres. 


Freedom of scholars today 


In Humani Generis (1950), Pius 
XII warned of a tendency to place 
popularized accounts on the same 
level with mythologies, but despite 
this warning it is clear that today’s 
scholars enjoy much more freedom 
than their predecessors. This is easily 
explained by the change in circum- 
stances, for in a very real sense bibli- 
cal questions today breathe in an 
atmosphere much more serene than 
formerly. Most non-Catholics have 
abandoned extreme positions ; and the 
Church, for its part, freed from the 
danger of Modernism, is able to 
allow her scholars more freedom in 
using the findings of modern studies. 

According to Pius XII, only those 
literary genres must be excluded from 
Scripture which are “incompatible 
with the sanctity or veracity of God.” 
Incompatible with God’s sanctity 
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would be erotic poetry, although 
powerful descriptions of human love, 
such as the Canticle of Canticles and 
the twenty-third chapter of Ezechiel 
are “not unworthy of the Holy 
Spirit.” Myth is obviously against the 
veracity of God, but in the case of 
other genres the question is more 
involved. 


“Truth” in Scripture 


The difficulty comes from the 
definition of “truth.” The peoples 
of the ancient East neither thought 
nor expressed themselves exactly as 
we do. “One must study at close 
hand . . . their very concept of his- 
torical truth,” as the Letter to Cardi- 
nal Suhard puts it. 

One must look to see what the 
human author intended to express in 
his words, for truth is found in them 
in the sense which their author in- 
tended to give them. Thus the axiom: 
“each literary genre has its proper 
type of truth.” 

According to St. Thomas, truth is 


a “correspondence of reality and in- 
tellect” found only in the formal judg- 
ment. The mind considers its object 
only under a particular aspect ; hence 


an initial qualification, from the 
standpoint of the object known. For 
this reason the Bible is not a book of 
astronomy. 

On the other hand, the mind does 
not always affirm things with the 
same degree of certainty; hence a 
second qualification, from the stand- 
point of the knowing subject. 

The author can also adopt an arti- 
ficial manner of speaking with the 
intention of not being taken literally. 
These are the fictional genres. 

Thus all the different qualifications 
of truth are carefully indicated by the 
choice of literary genre made by the 
author. 


Identifying genres 


Generally speaking, the literary 
genre cannot be indicated in an a 
priori manner but only scientifically 
by persistent philological study and 
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by minute comparison with other 
books, sacred and profane. 


Comparison with the other sacred 
books suggests itself at once. This is 
the “Method of Parallelism” recently 
proposed by Robert and adopted by 
Feuillet. This method is based on the 
fact that later books of the Bible fre- 
quently quote earlier books, or at 
least make allusions to them. When 
these parallelisms abound, one can 
be guided by this agreement in de- 
ciding the literary genre of the more 
recent work. 

Comparison with profane works is 
particularly necessary for the his- 
torical books in general and more 
especially for the accounts of the 
“beginning,” since we have no other 
sacred books which relate the same 
events. 


Examples 


The following are examples of solu- 
tions to problems of biblical exegesis 
made with the theory of literary 
genres: 


(1) Accounts about the beginning 
of the world and of man. According 
to Roland de Vaux, O.P., the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis give a 
popularized account of the beginning 
of the human race. Similar accounts 
can be traced in neighboring peoples 
and ultimately back to the traditions 
of Upper Mesopotamia, the place 
from which Abraham set out. The 
history of the patriarchs is a popu- 
larized history of a family and often 
neglects what seems essential to a 
modern historian. It is a religious 
history and facts are introduced to 
make a religious point. But the ac- 
counts are historical in the sense that 
they tell of real events. 


(2) In general, the Mosaic Legis- 
lation must be placed in parallel with 
the legislative codes of the East. 
Deuteronomy must be compared with 
earlier books such as Exodus. The 
editor of Deuteronomy is not merely 
a legislator who makes an abstract 
promulgation; he is a preacher who 





exhorts his hearers to observe the 


Law. 


(3) Josue contains the famous 
difficulty about the stopping of the 
sun above Gabaon (Jos. 10:12-14). 
One simple solution is that there 
are two accounts: one in prose 
(10:7-11) describing a storm coming 
up miraculously and blotting out the 
sky with a violent fall of hail; the 
other in poetry (10:12-14) drawn 
from the “Book of the Just.” 


(4) The books of Paralipomenon 
are so recent that they are often said 
to belong to the genre of midrash 
haggada. The author uses secular 
documents and whole chapters from 
Kings. With great freedom, he fits 
the borrowed texts to the demands 
of his theme (the justification of the 
liturgical customs of his day). An 
analogous situation is the “rabbini- 
cal” argumentation of St. Paul (e.g., 
Rom. 10:18; 2 Cor. 3:7-28; Ephes. 
4:8, etc.). 


(5) Among the didactic books the 
Canticle of Canticles is regarded as 
one of the most difficult. It has been 
classified in many genres. Robert and 
Feuillet have recently described it 
as an allegory. Using parallelism, 
they show that most of the images 
and expressions are found in earlier 
books, especially the Prophets. The 
bridegroom and bride do not signify 
human beings, but Yahweh and His 
people. Human love is allegorically 


described to represent the infinitely 
deeper divine love. 

(6) Present exegesis inclines more 
and more to regard the book of Jonas 
as a piece of didactic fiction. The 
main reasons are the number of im- 
probabilities and the silence in both 
biblical and secular history on the 
sudden conversion of a city of such 
importance as Nineveh. The author 
might well have (1) borrowed the 
name of his heroes from 4 Kings 
14:25; (2) drawn his teaching from 
Jeremias and Ezechiel; (3) used his 
account to show that God does not 
make good His threats when sinners 
repent. 


Conclusion 


In Divino Afflante Spiritu Pius 
XII requests that Scripture scholars 
who devote themselves to settling 
difficult questions be judged with 
fairness, justice, and charity. And he 
asks that the other sons of the Church 
be on the watch “against that zeal— 
anything but prudent—which thinks 
it must attack or hold in suspicion 
everything that is new.” Not every 
difficulty in the Bible can be solved 
by the theory of literary genres; but, 
as the Sovereign Pontiff goes on to 
say, “Thanks to the knowledge and 
the true appreciation of the manners 
and ways of speaking and writing 
among the men of antiquity, many of 
the objections raised against the truth 
and the historical value of these Di- 
vine Pages can be answered.” 





Contribution to culture 


Pius XII to the International Congress of Historical Sciences, September 7, 1955. 


The Catholic Church is not identified with any one culture; her essence 
forbids it. She is ready, however, to enter into relations with all cultures. She 
recognizes and leaves to subsist whatever in those cultures is not opposed to 
nature. To each, however, she brings in addition the truth and the grace of 
Jesus Christ, and thus confers upon them a profound resemblance; it is by 
this very means that she makes the most effective contribution to bringing 


peace to the world. 
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KARL RAHNER, S.J. 


The fundamente! principle of Mariology 


Mariology as a distinct part of theology must have its own 
fundamental principle of unity permitting the organization of all the 
truths which pertain to it. Unfortunately, specialists in this 
science are not yet in agreement about the formulation 

of this principle. Father Rahner here proposes a new conception 
which he thinks may help to harmonize current opinions. 


“Le principe fondamental de la théologie mariale,”’ Recherches de Science Religieuse, 42 


(1954), 481-522. 


. attempting to understand the 
personal position of Mary in the 
order of salvation, we must keep in 
mind that, in the last analysis, our 
salvation is Jesus Christ and Jesus 
Christ alone. Christ is God given to 
the world as Grace, Reconciliation, 
and Salvation. 


The Word of the Father could have 
taken flesh from any woman in a 
purely biological way. In this hy- 
pothesis Scripture could have told us 
the name of the mother of Christ, 
and we could study her as we do the 
mothers of great men. She would 
have a merely historical importance 
and would have no intrinsic connec- 
tion with the history of salvation as 
such. Her only theological interest for 
us would be the fact that she was a 
member of the human race and that 
from her Christ received a nature 
like ours. 


As a matter of fact, Scripture tells 
us that this is not the way our faith 
conceives the maternity of Mary. 
Scripture places before us the alterna- 
tive which determines in advance all 
of Mariology: either to accept what 
Scripture tells us about the entry of 
the Word into the world, or to ex- 
plain it away as a later addition to 
the early life of a man whose actions 
would one day be important for salva- 
tion. If we approach the words of 
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Scripture with faith, we have only 
one choice. 


Salvific maternity 


Mary’s maternity is not merely 
physical; it is essentially the history 
of salvation. The Holy Spirit comes 
upon her and the Power of the Most 
High takes her under His shadow; 
she has received grace and God is 
with her. She is the blessed woman; 
thanks to her faith and to her obedient 
assent, she conceives for the world 
the Incarnate Word of the Father. 
This conception is virginal to make 
clear that this. event is beyond the 
ordinary and is, in fact, part of the 
history of salvation. Thus, for Scrip- 
ture, the corporeal coming of the Son 
of God is more than a biological 
event. It is a supernatural salvific 
act, a work of God’s power in the 
Spirit, brought about in a virgin. 
Scripture contains a theology of the 
Incarnation as well as a theology of 
the Cross. And in the Incarnation, 
Mary plays the only role possible to 
a human being: she conceives the 
Son in obedient faith; she opens to 
Him the gate of the world and con- 
ceives Him for the world. 

We must not consider this act of 
Mary as something independent of 
God. Mary’s free consent was part 
of the grace which she found with 
God. God’s grace is precisely what 
gives her assent salutary significance 





and makes it an event in the history 
of salvation. 


Mary’s consent is at the decisive 
point in the history of salvation. In 
her God brought about the central 
salvific act of the world. In the In- 
carnation of the Son, God irrevocably 
receives the world. This act is the 
culmination of the whole previous 
history of salvation, just as salvation 
itself is finally decided in the death 
of the Word Incarnate. Considered 
in the light of Scripture, Mary oc- 
cupies this central place; she is not 
merely passively the mother of the 
Lord, but actively becomes His 
mother by her faith and her free 
consent to God’s action. This fact is 
the basis of all theological statements 
about Mary. 


Only through Christ 


We must always keep in mind that 
no salutary act is possible except 
through Christ. This is true of the 
entire history of salvation, both be- 
fore and after Christ’s death and 
Resurrection. We need not consider 
here how this can be, except to notice 
that there is an apparent difficulty. 


Mary, by faith, cooperates in the 
Incarnation; and the Incarnation, by 
which she is redeemed, makes her 
consent possible. On looking more 
closely, however, we see that this is 
true of the entire history of salvation 
before Christ. The “before” is per- 
fected in the “after” and helps to 
bring about the “after.” Insofar as it 
is carried along by the grace of Christ, 
a salutary act is part of the order 
of subjective redemption. Insofar as 
the same act helps bring about His 
coming, it is connected with the 
objective redemption. The distinctive- 
ness of Mary’s act is not to be found 
in the compenetration of the ob- 
jective and subjective redemption, 
but, unlike all previous  salvific 
events, in the fact that her act is the 
beginning of the decisive act of God 
for the salvation of men. 


Mary consented to the Incarnation 
of the Son—the event which visibly 
manifested that the world was to be 
saved, not condemned. Before Mary 
there could be no cooperation in an 
event of equal importance because no 
such event had taken place. 


Objective redemption 


Mary, then, has a part in the ob- 
jective redemption. She does not just 
bring to men a redemption already 
achieved; she contributes to its con- 
stitution. Some theologians say that 
this cooperation of Mary should be 
called “remote” and “mediate.” For 
she merely contributes to the constitu- 
tion of Him who, by His death on 
the Cross and by this act alone, has 
brought about salvation, the recon- 
ciliation of God with the world. 


But this position seems to neglect 
the essential soteriological connection 
between the Incarnation and the 
Cross. We must certainly say that, as 
far as God is concerned, the Incarna- 
tion already decides the salvation of 
the world. In the Son of Man who 
remains eternally the Word of God, 
humanity is already received by God. 
True, Christ must still suffer the 
Cross and death in free obedience if 
the salvific will of the Father is to 
reach its fulfillment. But this death 
is already determined by the fact of 
the Incarnation. The God-Man must 
be impeccable in His human liberty, 
that is, incapable of refusing obedi- 
ence even to death. The Incarnation, 
then, does not just make salvation 
possible; it is itself a soteriological 
event. 


Immediate cooperation 


The cooperation of the Blessed 
Virgin in the Incarnation is, there- 
fore, an immediate cooperation in the 
plan of the objective redemption. It 
is immediate even though it merely 
allows an act to be accomplished 
solely by the free and merciful initia- 
tive of God. 
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At the foot of the Cross, Mary 
merely continues the fiat she pro- 
nounced before the angel of the An- 
nunciation, because she said her fiat 
to Him who would save His people 
from their sins. Whether or not she 
understood the consequences of her 
consent to the Incarnation is unim- 
portant. To assent to God is always 
to abandon one’s life to a current 
that carries it beyond what was fore- 
seen. Obscurity is essential to such 
an assent; for one gives oneself to 
God precisely as God, to Him who is 
incomprehensible, whose ways are 
unforeseen, whose decision is sover- 
eign. At least Mary knew that she 
assented to Him whom the angel 
called the Son of God, come to work 
the Redemption. 


Mary’s consent to the Incarnation 
was an assent to the unique soteri- 
ological event. Hence, on Calvary she 
merely continued her earlier acquies- 
cence. Her assents at the Incarnation 
and at Calvary constitute one single 
act making up Mary’s whole life. 


Mary’s assent is not redemptive,: 


but it makes redemption possible. It 
does so, not by its own power, but 
by the power of the Redemption of 
Christ, willed and foreseen by God. 
Mary makes redemption possible by 
standing, as redeemed, at the precise 
place where redemption begins. 


Hence one can certainly speak of 
a cooperation of Mary in the objective 
redemption, and even of an immediate 
cooperation, if the connection indi- 
cated above between the Incarnation 
and the Cross is justified. But we 
must hold that Christ is the unique 
Mediator, and we must be able to 
designate something that Christ 
alone has produced. We _ cannot 
simply have a difference in the man- 
ner in which He produced it. The 
efficacy and dignity of the sacrifice 
of Christ on the Cross are found pre- 
cisely in His loving obedience to the 
will of the Father. No other has the 
power to participate in this act, be- 
cause of its personal character. 
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For greater clarity we will mention 
briefly how our analysis of Mary’s 
cooperation in the Redemption is 
related to the theory of Koster and 
Semmelroth. First, there is an im- 
portant resemblance. Mary occupies 
a central place in the history of ob- 
jective redemption. She does not 
simply acquiesce in the constitution 
of Him who can bring it about; her 
acceptance makes possible the salva- 
tion of all and is an act “for all.” In 
no way is her consent an intrinsic 
element of Christ’s salvific act on 
Calvary, in the measure in which 
Christ is the efficient cause of the 
satisfaction and reconciliation. 

Differences ; 

There are also important differ- 
ences. First, we prefer to connect 
Mary’s role in the objective redemp- 
tion with her fiat at the moment of 
the Incarnation. Here Scripture 
helps us; here too Mary acts in such 
a way that the whole course of the 
history of salvation will rest on the 
consent which she gives. It is here, 
therefore, (and not at the foot of the 
Cross) that her cooperation in the 
Redemption of all clearly shows itself. 


Secondly, we do not suppose, as 
does Késter, that Mary is the summit 
of the human collectivity and that she 
places a collective act for all man- 
kind. For us, Mary places an indivi- 
dual act which, by the effect which 
it produces, has salvific importance 
for all. And she places this act es- 
sentially at the Incarnation. It is not 
part of Christ’s sacrifice of recon- 
ciliation. Nevertheless, Mary’s act is 
in the order of the objective redemp- 
tion. By reason of the relation be- 
tween the Incarnation and the Cross, 
her act should be called a cooperation 
in the Redemption as such. For 
Koster, Mary’s central significance 
consists in her acting for all by plac- 
ing a collective act on Calvary. For 
us, on the contrary, her significance 
is found in this: by her individual 
act, accomplished decisively at the 





Incarnation, Mary permits a divine 
act whose effect is the objective sal- 
vation of all. 


Subjectively redeemed 


At the moment of the Incarnation 
Mary received in her spirit and in her 
body the Mercy of God made flesh 
for all humanity in the order of ob- 
jective redemption. She received it 
also for herself in the order of her 
own subjective redemption. She 
realized the most concrete, radical, 
and complete reception of the salva- 
tion of humanity and is, therefore, 
necessarily the exemplar of the Re- 
demption, the type and the perfect 
representation of the Church. 

We must clarify this statement. In 
the objective plan of salvation, Mary 
gave unique cooperation. This ob- 
jective event did not take place in- 
dependently of her private person, 
but by the mediation of her faith. 
Mary then cooperated subjectively in 
the salvation of the world. These two 
aspects should correspond to each 
other. 

If the Incarnation is the point of 
departure for salvation, the faith of 
her who then conceives and who will 
remain faithful to Calvary can only 
be the most perfect faith. In other 
words, the place of Mary receiving 
redemption at the decisive point of 
the history of salvation implies also 
her perfect subjective redemption. 
The grace of God should accomplish 
its most sublime work where it enters 
the world most intimately—in Mary. 
The Virgin has not only cooperated 
most perfectly in the Redemption, 
she should also be the most perfectly 
redeemed, because the one is brought 
about by the other. 


Scriptural allusions 


Since Mary is the typical repre- 
sentation of redeemed men, of the 
Church, many Scripture passages 


(the woman at enmity with the 
tempter, the woman clothed with the 
sun) can be applied to her in their 
fuller sense. In themselves these pas- 


sages do not give a “Scripture proof” 
of our contention. But a believer, con- 
vinced of the unity of Scripture and 
its objective connections, has the right 
to hold that these texts contain an 
objective allusion to Mary. She is the 
type of man redeemed most perfectly, 
the pure representation of the highest 
sense of the Church. 


The same can be said for the gratia 
plena. Of themselves and_philolo- 
gically these words do not mean “she 
who has received the fullness of grace 
and has been perfectly redeemed.” 
But, in context, the words refer not 
to any kind of grace but to the grace 
of Mary in its fullness. The Incar- 
nate Son becomes for Mary, in the 
most intimate and physical manner, 
Grace and then Redemption and Sal- 
vation. Mary is the person who, by 
grace, has been perfectly redeemed 
and who actualizes most fully what 
the grace of God works in humanity 
and in the Church. 


We do not use the Scripture texts 
referred to as a direct proof for our 
fundamental principle. We use them 
at an earlier stage. In other words, 
we affirm that Mary, according to 
these passages, is passively and ac- 
tively the one who has been redeemed 
in the most perfect manner. 


With regard to this earlier stage, 
sometimes one can recognize as “from 
without” a thing said in a proposi- 
tion, without being able to prove it 
from the proposition itself. This is 
what happens each time Catholic 
exegesis determines more exactly the 
meaning of a New Testament phrase 
by means of the analogy of faith. By 
strictly exegetic resources, one could 
not determine this meaning, at least 
not with precision. In this way we 
can legitimately speak of a fuller 
sense of Scripture. 

A case in point is found in the 
clear statements of Scripture about 
the person and place af Mary in the 
history of salvation. Rather compli- 
cated reflections are necessary, and 
we cannot say that any particular 
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text expresses the fundamental prin- 
ciple exactly. The principle is found 
“between the lines.” Yet once the 
principle is established, the texts 
themselves become clearer in their 
fuller sense. For instance, the proph- 
ecy in Gen. 3:15 becomes perfectly 
clear when it is fulfilled. Once we have 
recognized the fuller sense of a 
prophetic passage, we have a Scrip- 
tural statement which includes every- 
thing and which permits us to put 
everything in a unified formula. 


With regard to the last part of 
our formula, “in the most perfect 
manner,” we should notice that such 
a statement is in perfect accord with 
the teaching of Scripture and the 
Church, especially on the final state 
of redemption, definitive beatitude. 
Although each will be perfectly happy 
in heaven, Scripture tells us that God 
renders to each according to his 
works. To this teaching of Scripture 
corresponds that of the Church, which 
also concerns the state of individuals 
in this life. The initiative of God Him- 
self brings about a difference in the 
measure of the gifts of the Spirit com- 
municated to each one. Such a point 
of view certainly justifies the idea of 
a redemption being realized “in the 
most perfect manner.” Secondly, in 
the intensity of interior graces there 
are differences in the redeeming and 
sanctifying act of God in man. 


Under this double aspect, the con- 
cept of a redemption being realized 


in the most perfect manner is 
theologically justified. Surely no 
further arguments are needed to show 
that she who, through a faith in- 
trinsically proportioned to the event, 
has received in her body the Redeemer 
in person, for herself and the world, 
should be also the one who has been 
redeemed in the most perfect manner. 


The precise formulation of the 
fundamental principle of Marian 
theology can be expressed in various 
ways because of the multiple and 
rather general concepts which must 
be used to express this unique reality. 
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We do not wish to quarrel with the 
many formulations which have been 
made. They all express essentially 
that Mary, in and by her divine ma- 
ternity, has more than a private re- 
lation to the person of the Incarnate 
Word; in the history of salvation she 
occupies an essential, unique, and 
decisive position. Our formula, Mary 
is she who has been redeemed in the 
most perfect manner, should not be 
considered as opposed to the others. 
Formulas to explain complex realities 
remain formulas; different formulas 
can say the same thing if their ex- 
planations come to the same thing. 

Let us notice that redemption is 
always the reception of salvation, 
given by God in the flesh of Christ, 
a reception which cooperates in this 
salvation. The most perfect redemp- 
tion is consequently and necessarily 
the reception of the Incarnate Word 
in a perfect cooperation, in the spirit 
and in the flesh. Moreover, redemp- 
tion is complete cooperation in the 
salvation of all; consequently, the 
most perfect redemption will be 
unique. These considerations show 
that our formula implies all the ele- 
ments emphasized in the other state- 
ments of the fundamental principle 
of Mariology. 


Advantages 


Our formula has many advantages. 
In it the dignity and position of Mary 
appear from the beginning explicitly 
connected with the whole order of 
salvation. More clearly than the 
others, it makes us recognize the 
connection of even the very “personal” 
perfections with the fundamental 
principle of the being of Mary. The 
Immaculate Conception is the effect 
of a preservative redemption; the 
exemption from all sin is its perfect 
grace; the sanctity of Mary is the 
highest among all mere creatures. 
The formula is simple, compre- 
hensible, and immediately evident, we 
believe, by the sense of the faith of 
the Church. Finally, this formula 
offers a principle from which the As- 





sumption can be deduced as a con- 
sequence of the being of Mary and 
of her place in the history of salva- 
tion. 


Confirming the principle 


As a confirmation of this funda- 
mental principle, it will help to show 
how a number of truths of the faith 
about Mary flow from it. In cases 
where the connection between the 
truth and the direct sources of faith 
is not clear, if our fundamental prin- 
ciple can be the objective source of 
the connection, then we have an im- 
portant argument in its favor. 

For many truths it is difficult to 
prove the existence of an explicit 
and universal tradition going back to 
the apostles. The examination of 
Marian statements of the past, before 
these explicit formulations, give the 
following impression: the more pre- 
cise formulas do not flow from earlier 
statements unless we suppose our 
fundamental principle, at least im- 
plicity. 

Take, for example, the deduction 
of the Immaculate Conception (in the 
sense of freedom from original sin) 
as implicitly contained in the patristic 
statements on the absolute immunity 
of Mary from all sin. We cannot 
include original sin unless we suppose 
as implicitly present in the spirit of 
the fathers the idea of a redemption 
realized in the most perfect manner 
(and then of the “preservative re- 
demption” that we now know is pos- 
sible). Otherwise, the texts will 
hardly permit the conclusion we draw 
from them. The fathers were cer- 
tainly thinking of personal sins, since 
the theory of original sin was little 
developed before Saint Augustine. 


Freedom from sin 
The 


same difficulty applies to 
Mary’s absolute freedom from all sin. 
It would be hard to trace an explicit 
teaching back to the apostles, espe- 


cially since many of the ancient 
fathers contested this doctrine or 
doubted it when the question was 


first explicitly posed. An _ explicit 
teaching of the Church on Mary’s 
absolute and permanent freedom from 
all sin would make the opposition of 
these fathers inexplicable. On the 
other hand, the presence from the 
beginning of an implicit knowledge 
of the being and dignity of Mary al- 
lows us to explain two important 
facts. 


First, the fact that at first not all 
recognized her perpetual freedom 
from sin; those who doubt or deny 
this truth have not yet evolved the 
conclusion which the fundamental 
principle demands. Second, the fact 
that the consciousness of the faith 
of the Church has been able to come 
little by little to this knowledge. This 
would indicate that the Church pos- 
sessed in its fundamental idea of Mary 
the point of departure for further de- 
velopment. 


We can easily see that our formula 
implicitly contains Mary’s perpetual 
freedom from all sin. Unlike many of 
the other formulations, ours does not 
need the assistance of a reason of 
“convenience,” a factor which could 
make us question the certitude of our 
conclusion. 


The notion of redemption does not 
necessarily include the existence of 
a state of sin which must precede 
this redemption in time. In fact, re- 
demption is a free grace and acts in 
a superior way if it goes before the 
fall and preserves from it. Hence, 
without the necessity of reasons of 
“convenience,” Mary’s perfect free- 
dom from all sin flows naturally from 
the basic principle of a redemption 
realized in the most perfect manner. 


Inversely, if the perpetual exemp- 
tion of Mary from all sin is a truth of 
faith and if, at least before the fifth 
century, it was not yet in the ex- 
plicit possession of the Church, we 
must admit that a more general 
knowledge of the dignity of Mary pre- 
ceded explicit knowledge. Thus a re- 
flex notion of her freedom from sin 
could have been gradually formed. 
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For the third Marian truth, the 
perpetual virginity, the difficulty is 
greater. The immediate connection 
between our fundamental principle 
and the perpetual virginity is not so 
clearly evident. Many consider the 
divine maternity alone the best proof 
for the perpetual virginity, and per- 
haps they are right. Yet here again 
we would ask if a mere biological 
maternity can go beyond an obscure 
“convenience” for proving Mary’s 
perpetual virginity. 

Let us go directly to Scripture. It 
tells us that Mary conceived the Son 
of God virginally. Now let us ask 
the basic reason for this fact. Our 
answer is that the virginity in this 
conception is a real expression of the 
fact that the “will of the flesh” is 
not here at work. This is, on the con- 
trary, the expression of the free will 
and grace of God breaking into 
human history. 


Complete oblation 

Moreover, Mary puts herself com- 
pletely, body and soul, at the disposi- 
tion of God. Since this is a complete 
oblation, Mary’s entire life, spiritual 
and corporal, must be the real ex- 
pression of her complete self-oblation 
to God and to God alone. Now, this 
is impossible except by the perpetual 
virginity of Mary. 

If these reflections are correct, 
our fundamental principle was here 
at work under another form. Mary is 
she who has been redeemed in the 
most perfect way, the one who, in 
the totality of her being, has been 
submitted to the will of God. The 
manifestation of this redemption and 
submission is the fact that Mary is 
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totally and in every way formed by 
the grace and the new life which 
comes from God. The visible expres- 
sion of this re-forming is the per- 
petual virginity. 

Among Christians virginity is the 
expression of the complete depend- 
ence of man on grace. It is the re- 
nunciation by faith of an earthly good 
that something better may appear. If 
this is true, she who has been re- 
deemed in the most perfect way must 
remain a virgin from the moment 
when Christ entered the world in 
her body. For, from that moment 
she was completely dedicated to God 
alone. Our fundamental principle is 
then an entirely solid foundation for 
the truth of the perpetual virginity. 

Now, if we suppose the existence 
of an objective connection between 
this principle and the perpetual vir- 
ginity, we notice a point of view not 
yet sufficiently emphasized. To be 
redeemed most perfectly is not a mere 
spiritual reality ; it takes in the whole 
being, corporal and spiritual, of the 
subject of this redemption. And it 
implies a relation to the body. In fact, 
redemption of this nature includes 
divine maternity according to the 
flesh, exemption from concupiscence, 
and physical virginity. 

We have thus confirmed the 
foundation of our fundamental prin- 
ciple. Whatever may be the most 
precise formula, behind all the par- 
ticular teachings of the Church on 
Mary is found this fundamental con- 
viction: Redemption definitively 
takes possession of the world in the 
body and soul of Mary and is realized 
in her in the most perfect manner. 
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Grace and the divine indwelling 


The problems of the spiritual life and mystical prayer have made 
grace and the divine indwelling a constant topic 

of modern-day theological writing. Current interest centers 
about the question of a proper indwelling by the Persons. 

Does each of the three divine Persons dwell in the sanctified soul 
in His own special character? The great modern theologian 

to affirm this was M. J. Scheeben. At present, supporters of this 
opinion are growing in number, and they all look back 

to Scheeben, whose pioneer work they merely follow and develop. 
Understanding his doctrine is important for understanding 
current trends. In this article the author gives a summary 

of the theology of grace and of Scheeben’s contributions to the 


doctrine of the indwelling. 


“Grace créée et grace incréée dans la théologie de Scheeben,” Nouvelle Revue Théolo- 
gique, 77 (1955), 337-58. 


W... Scheeben began to write 


in 1860, theology had just begun to 
recover from one of its lowest points. 
Eighteenth-century attempts to subor- 
dinate the Church to the state in 
reality sought to naturalize religion. 
Rationalists and sentimentalists upset 
the balance of faith and reason. For- 
tunately patristic studies and scholas- 
tic speculation were reviving. Schee- 
ben profited by the revival to unite 
faith and reason around the concept 
of the supernatural. Such was his 
object. Grace, the principle of super- 
natural life, obviously had a large 
place in his work. 


The Christian as son of God 


The center of Scheeben’s discussion 
of grace is the dignity of the Christian 
as an adopted son of God. This adop- 
tion shares certain features of all 
sonship whether divine or human. 
Father and son, because of their unity 
in nature, tend to an ever more inti- 
mate communion between themselves. 
We can best understand grace itself 
through this sharing and communion 


in the divine adoption. We break 
down sonship into three factors: the 
nature shared, the reason it is shared, 
and the heritage which follows from 
the sharing. 

The adoptive sonship of Christians, 
unlike human adoption, is a real com- 
munication and sharing in a nature, 
the divine nature. But also, unlike the 
sonship of the Word, it is not a shar- 
ing in the whole of the divine nature, 
a nature which is one and the same 
in the one who gives and the one who 
receives. Adoptive sonship gives only 
a resemblance to the divine nature. 
From this aspect the divine adoption 
is even inferior to human sonship, 
which is a perfect sharing in the 
nature of the father. But it surpasses 
human sonship because it has a 
spiritual character resembling the 
divine generation. 

The motive of adoptive sonship 
also differs from that of divine or 
human sonship. Human generation 
results from a natural drive toward 
the conservation of the species. The 
generation of the Word is also 
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natural, for it is the nature of God 
to exist in three divine Persons as 
well as in one essence. Further, the 
generation of the Word is intellectual 
and not a matter of the will. Yet adop- 
tive sonship is a work of the free 
will of God; nature in no sense de- 
mands it. 

Finally, sonship includes a heritage. 
Divine adoption links the heritage 
with sonship itself more intimately 
than human sonship does. In human 
generation sonship and heritage are 
separate. The heritage complements 
the sonship. But in the divine adop- 
tion sonship and heritage coincide 
almost as they do in the Trinity, 
where the Father in the very genera- 
tion gives the Word His entire nature 
with all its goods. In the divine adop- 
tion the heritage is the possession of 
God in the beatific vision. It is no 
more than the completion of the 
knowledge and love already given in 
the very adoption. 


Sharing in divine nature 


The Christian has a special share 


in the divine through grace. Scheeben 
seeks out the heart of this sharing 
through a comparison with what 
philosophy tells us about nature and 
faculties. Nature is more than the 


sum of the faculties. It is their founda-— 


tion, the principle of their existence 
and operation. Now it is clear that 
grace gives us new powers of knowl- 
edge and love. These powers raise 
the faculties above their natural 
strength. But this elevation is not 
enough to explain the divinization of 
the whole man with his nature as 
well as faculties. It does not square 
with St. Peter’s affirmation that the 
Christian shares in the divine nature 
itself (2 Pet. 1:4), not merely in 
higher faculties. 

Scheeben argues further that the 
adopted sons of God are really related 
to Him. If so, they must have some- 
thing they did not have before they 
were adopted. Unchanged, how could 
they be any more really related to 
God than they ever were? This means 
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that grace transforms the nature of 
man. This change cannot make a new 
substance, for it would destroy the 
unity of man who is already a com- 
plete substance. Nor can it mean 
that the divine nature itself becomes 
the intrinsic vital principle of our 
acts, for this would obscure the dis- 
tinction between Creator and creature. 
If this intrinsic change in the sancti- 
fied soul cannot be a new substance 
nor God Himself, it must be an acci- 
dent in the soul. We can best classify 
it among the accidents as a_ habit. 
It is a habit which raises nature and 
underlies the virtues. The virtues in 
turn, raise the faculties so they can 
perform supernatural acts. 

The supernatural elevation of the 
soul explains many aspects of the 
Christian life. For instance, a nature 
raised to a near-divine dignity has 
to lead a moral life superior to the 
merely rational. It must conform its 
acts to its elevated state. For this 
reason it must have infused moral 
virtues. Through them acts that might 
have been purely ethical become the 
acts of sons of God. 

So far Scheeben’s theology of grace 
is just an orderly synthesis of the 
standard doctrine. It is only when in 
his later works he discusses un- 
created grace, the divine inhabitation 
within the just soul, that he strikes 
out on new paths. 


Development in speculation 


At first Scheeben rejected the 
proper personal indwelling by the 
Holy Spirit as Petavius had con- 
ceived it. At that period he was most 
concerned with the nature and 
properties of the infused habit of 
grace, as we have seen. Of course he 
affirmed that God was present in a 
special. way within the justified soul, 
for the soul acquired a new relation 
to God through the image of the 
Trinity formed in it by grace. Nature 
by grace is related to the Trinity, but 
not directly to the Holy Spirit. Really 
we were no more specially related to 
this Person than to the others. In 





this period, whenever he wrote of the 
soul’s relation to the Holy Spirit, that 
relation was by appropriation only. 

What were the causal relations be- 
tween grace and this indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit? In his earlier writings 
Scheeben denied any sort of priority 
to either. Each was equally dependent 
on the other. Nevertheless, he treated 
the indwelling as though it were merely 
a consequence of created grace. 
Created grace, therefore, seems ac- 
tually to have had the more important 
place in his first system. 

Later on he emphasized the in- 
dwelling a good deal more. He had 
found two different concepts of justi- 
fication in tradition. The Latin fathers 
were mostly concerned with the par- 
ticipation in the divine nature. They 
found the formal principle of justifi- 
cation in the infused habit of grace 
since by it the soul acquires a per- 
manent similarity to the divine nature. 

But the Greek fathers found the 
most important element in the divine 
adoption to be the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. Created grace for them 
was but a consequence of this. 


The organic principle 
Scheeben found that the Latin and 


Greek theories complemented one 
another. Created grace is a necessary 
sign of the reality of the indwelling. 
It is the necessary condition of the 
indwelling. It alone allows a com- 
munity of life and action between the 
soul and the Trinity. Created grace 
remains the formal principle of justi- 
fication. But the indwelling completes 
grace which is but an accidental 
principle of new life. The indwelling 
adds a substantial principle. In this 
way the two together form an organic 
whole which is the principle of the 
supernatural life in man. 

This is made clearer if we consider 
with Scheeben the double mission of 
the divine Persons involved in justi- 
fication. From one aspect the divine 
Persons are sent to the creature and 
enter into relation with him.* From 
another aspect they are given to him 


as an object of knowledge and love.” 
The first is brought about by grace. 
It gives the soul a share in the divine 
love and along with this the Holy 
Spirit is given. 

The second kind of mission is ac- 
complished when’ the Persons are 
given, through grace, as objects of 
knowledge and love. The Holy Spirit 
comes as a pledge of the Father’s 
love for us. This relation proper to 
the Holy Spirit does not exclude the 
relations with the other two Persons, 
but, on the contrary, introduces the 
creature to two new relations. This 
involves the indwelling of the Per- 
sons as such, a real indwelling not 
merely an appropriating expression. 
This second coming, this union with 
the Persons, is the perfection of the 
first. 


Scheeben’s contributions 


Looking at his doctrine as a whole, 
we find that Scheeben is responsible 
for two major contributions to the 
theology of grace. The first of these 
is his profound analysis of the super- 
natural. This is no novelty, of course. 
St. Thomas had established the physi- 
cal reality of grace. But Thomas 
worked out no detailed synthesis of 
the whole supernatural order. Yet 
the supernatural order is a concept 
basic to Christianity. Without it the 
Incarnation loses its essential meaning 
—only to become a mere episode 
through which the natural relation 
of creature to Creator is strengthened. 
So also the morality and spirituality 
of Christians appear to be no more 
than natural unless we see them in- 
formed by supernatural grace. 

His second great contribution is 
the precise relationship he established 
between created grace and the in- 
dwelling. For Scheeben the divine 
substance has, with regard to created 
grace, a role analogous to that of 
human nature toward the faculties. 


*This is similar to the recent terms dynamic 
or ontological mission of the Trinity. 

*This aspect is similar to the terms psycho- 
logical or intentional mission. 
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The faculty is simply the manifesta- 
tion and perfection of nature. Similar- 
ly, created grace cannot act except 
as a manifestation of an immediate 
relation to the divine, though, of 
course, it is the perfection of the 
human subject, not of God. 

Thus the principle of the super- 
natural life is at once created grace 
and the indwelling of God, at once 
a habit and a relation. It is a habit 
specifically distinct from all others 
because it puts the soul in an imme- 
diate relation to God. But only be- 
cause grace is a habit, a true perfec- 
tion of human nature acquired at the 
moment of justification, does the re- 
lation to God become real. Without 
this the indwelling would be no more 
than a being of reason involving noth- 
ing new in the justified man, nothing 
real which he did not have before 
justification. 

True meaning of the doctrine 


The close union between the two 
aspects of grace, habit and relation, 
shows the true meaning of Scheeben’s 
doctrine. He taught that the divine 
nature is a vital principle of super- 
natural life somewhat as the sub- 
stantial nature is in creatures. Ob- 
viously, Pure Act cannot become the 
intrinsic form of a creature already 
fully constituted. Yet, the divine 
nature can have a function analogous 
to that of a form. This function may 
be called created actuation by Un- 
created Act.* In this concept actua- 
tion and formal causality, which are 
identical in every natural union of 
matter and form, are separated. Pure 
Act serves as the formal cause in so 
far as it actuates a creature, but in 
no sense is it received into the crea- 
ture. It remains a quasi-formal cause, 
extrinsic and infinitely superior to 
the creature. In the case of grace this 
means that God perfects human 


*See M. de la Taille, The Hypostatic Union, 
translated by C. O. Vollert, S.J., West 
Baden, Indiana, 1952, 29-40: or “Actuation 
créée par acte incréée,” Recherches de Sci- 
ence Religieuse, 18(1928), 253-68. 
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nature. But because the perfection is 
simply a union, it involves no change 
in God. Now, since the divine nature 
is spiritual and absolutely trans- 
cendent and human nature is already 
determined by its own form, this 
union demands a disposition which 
can affect human nature. This is 
created grace, a created actuation or 
“medium” analogous to the light of 
glory in the beatific vision or the grace 
of union in Christ. 


The critics answered 


Of course, critics of such a view 
have not been lacking. Some theo- 
logians, such as Granderath, have 
held that Scheenben’s doctrine is con- 
trary to Trent when the council de- 
fines created grace as the unique 
formal cause of justification. But 
Trent was concerned only with the 
Protestant view of a purely legalistic 
and extrinsic justification. Trent con- 
sidered only the habit infused into 
the soul. It did not deal at all with 
the indwelling of the divine Persons. 
Hence we should not condemn a doc- 
trine that gives the indwelling a role 
complementary to created grace. 

There are also critics who feel that 
Scheeben overemphasizes the role of 
the Holy Spirit. They say he does 
not make it clear that all three Per- 
sons must dwell in the just soul. 
Actually he does not teach an in- 
habitation of the Holy Spirit exclusive 
of the other Persons. The inhabita- 
tion is indeed proper to the Holy 
Spirit, but only in the sense that He 
is the medium through which the in- 
dwelling of all the Persons is 
achieved. At most Scheeben is guilty 
of no more than overemphasis on the 
position of the Spirit. 


The two missions 


With the previous reservations in 
mind, we can now describe the divine 
indwelling according to Scheeben’s 
thought. Grace, as a work ad extra, 
is the product of the divine nature. 
But it also gives the creature a new 
relation to the three Persons as such. 





3y the missions of the Son and the 
Spirit, the Persons sent come to the 
creature in their hypostatic character. 
By the mission of the Son, the Father 
produces in ‘the creature the image 
of the Son; but first (logically, not 
in time) He gives the Spirit as a 
pledge of the love shown forth in the 
gift of the Son. It is by the gift of 
the love of God realized in the com- 
ing of the Holy Spirit that the crea- 
ture is made like to the Son and 
through Him returns to the Father. 


The relation to the Spirit has, we 
say, a logical priority to that of the 
other Persons, since it is by the Spirit 
that man receives a likeness to the 
Son and so becomes a true son of the 
Father. This means that the Spirit 
dwells in the just in a way that does 
not exclude the other Persons, but 
which is conformable to His hypo- 
static character. He is the seal and 
pledge of our union with the Father 
and the Son, just as in the Trinity 
He is the seal of the union of Father 
and Son. 


There are, of course, many theo- 
logians who deny this indwelling of 


the Persons in their own proper 
character. They do this, even though 
such a denial fails to give full value 
to the data of Scripture and the Greek 
fathers, because they do not distin- 
guish, as they ought, between the 
origin of grace and its term. 

Grace gives man new relations to 
God and a share in the divine nature. 
For this reason the formulas which 
express these relations are not mere 
appropriations in the way God’s ex- 
ternal works are appropriated to one 
or another Person. They express real 
and special relations with the three 
divine Persons. In other words, the 
common origin of these relations is 
the love of the whole Trinity, but 
their terms are the Persons as such. 
“So our sanctification, though it is 
the work of the whole Trinity, estab- 
lishes between us and the divine Per- 
sons distinct relations each with its 
own special character. We are adopted 
sons of the Father; we are brothers 
of the Son; we are given new life 
in the Spirit.’’* 


‘Th. de Régnon, Etudes sur la sainte Trinité, 
vol. 4, p. 552. 
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The authors of this study have deter- 
mined the social status—that is, whether 
aristocratic, middle-class, or lower-class— 
of canonized and beatified saints through- 
out the twenty centuries of the Church’s 
history. 

Using Butler’s Lives of the Saints as their 
chief source, they found the necessary data 
for 2494 saints. They then catalogued the 
saints by the century in which they died 
and by the social class into which they had 
been born. Of the total, 1950 or 78 percent 
were members of the upper class; 422 or 17 


percent were members of the middle class; 
and 122 or 5 percent were members of the 
lower class. These figures, the authors note, 
are approximately the reverse of the per- 
centage of each class within the total popu- 
lation of Western society. 

Why were so many saints of aristocratic 
status? The authors offer several sug- 
gestions. They note the apologetic interest 
of early Christian writers who sought to 
show the good standing of the Christian 
religion. Such writers gave disproportion- 
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ate emphasis to the deeds and virtues of 
the relatively few early Christians of good 
birth or high station. In the early Middle 
Ages the saints came almost exclusively 
from the upper class. The agents of the 
Church in reorganizing the society of 
Europe came from the same social cir- 
cumstances that produced the military and 
political leaders of the time. Beginning in 
the fifth century and continuing through 
the twelfth, fifty percent or more of the 
saints were popes, bishops, abbots, or 
abbesses. 


The authors suggest that “opportunities 
for virtuous action by an individual tended 
to expand in direct ratio with the degree 
of wealth and power which he possessed.” 
The rich alone could contribute much 
service to the Church and to society. Com- 
bating paganism and heresy by force of 
arms, endowing churches and monasteries, 
and guiding subjects and dependents in the 
ways of Christian living were ready roads 
to sainthood. The sanctity of the rich and 
well-born who fled their palaces for lives 
of voluntary poverty and asceticism was 
evident. Men who were born poor could 
not easily prove that they led a life of 
voluntary poverty and hardship. 


From the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century, there was an increase of middle- 
class saints which reflected the develop- 
ment of towns and the rise of the mendi- 
cant orders. But the middle class gained 
prominence in the catalog of the saints 
only in the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, when the bourgeoisie had risen to 
power. At the same time the work of 
the saints came more frequently to consist 
primarily in social service—teaching, nurs- 
ing, and caring for the destitute. 


The saints of lower-class status were 
very few in all centuries. Writing as 
cultural historians, the authors conclude 
that Christianity, as a part of the histori- 
cal process, was subject to the same social 
forces which influenced other elements of 
society. Thus the practice of Christian 
virtue in any public and recognized form 
was, “like most other rewards and dis- 
tinctions of life, largely reserved to the 
social elites of European culture.” They 
point out, however, that not all the saints 
in heaven are canonized or beatified. 


The authors do not write from an as- 
cetical point of view, but they present 
valuable data and suggestions for students 
of hagiography. 





VARIATIONS BY CENTURY IN NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SAINTS 


IN THREE CLASS CATEGORIES 


Upper Class 


Century 
Percentage 


First 47 
Second 74 
Third 60 
Fourth 66 
Fifth 84 
Sixth 94 
Seventh 96 
Eighth 97 
Ninth 94 
Tenth 97 
Eleventh 94 
Twelfth 90 
Thirteenth 80 
Fourteenth 72 
Fifteenth 81 
Sixteenth 63 
Seventeenth 68 
Eighteenth 39 
Nineteenth 29 
Twentieth 3344 


Total 1950 78 
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422 17 


1 Reprinted from the Journal of Religion, 35 (April 1955), 
Chicago Press. Copyright 1955 by the University of Chicago. 


Middle Class Lower Class 


No. No. 
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BENOIT DUROUX, O.P. 


St. Thomas and the act of faith 


When a Catholic makes an act of faith, he does not see the 
evidence for the mysteries he believes. Yet he does not act blindly. 
What is his mental process? St. Thomas answered 

this question by applying Aristotle’s principles of psychology 

to the act of faith. Father Duroux here shows how 

St. Thomas developed the doctrine of his immediate scholastic 
predecessors and added to it his own precision and clarity. 


“La structure Fo a aye de lacte de foi chez S. Thomas d’Aquin,” Freiburger 


Zeitschrift fir 


S. Thomas developed his treat- 
ment of the act of faith from an 
analysis of St. Augustine’s formula: 
“To believe is to consider with as- 
sent” (Credere est cum assensione 
cogitare). The definition found its 
way into the schools of the thirteenth 
century and was known at least as 
early as Alexander of Hales (1170- 
1245). 

Alexander isolated the term “‘as- 
sent” and gave to faith an affective 
nature. He interpreted “considering” 
to include the judgment, prior to be- 
lief, that a person ought to make an 
act of faith. This priority is not neces- 
sarily temporal, but one of nature. 
Reflective consideration can precede, 
accompany, or follow assent. If it pre- 
cedes, it is certainly not faith; if it 
follows, it is merely a consideration 
of the marvels of grace. But the 
“considering” implied in all faith and 
preceding the assent furnishes the 
matter of the act of faith. For it is 
simply a reflection on the two mem- 
bers of a contradiction in order to 
affirm one of them. Such a doctrine 
underlines the simplicity of the act 
of faith but gives only a rudimentary 
analysis of its structure. 


St. Albert the Great did not try 
to unite the “considering” and “as- 
sent” as the matter and form of a 
single act. Rather he held that the 
consideration is not essential to the 


hilosophie und Theologie, 1 (1954), 281-301. 


act of faith itself. The “considering” 
is a search after motives of credibility 
and a reflection on the truth already 
believed in. If St. Albert recognized 
reflective consideration as an im- 
portant activity of the believer’s mind, 
he never made a psychological analy- 
sis of this activity. 

St. Thomas followed the psychology 
of Aristotle. He found that Augus- 
tine’s formula “to believe is to con- 
sider with assent” aptly indicates the 
essence of the act of faith and shows 
how it differs from other acts of the 
mind. Faith belongs to the operation 
of composition and division. It is not 
in the realm of simple apprehension, 
where truth and error are not present. 
For, since we believe what seems true 
and refuse to believe what appears 
false, faith belongs to the operation of 
judgment. 

Moreover, the possible intellect is 
in pure potency to affirm or deny any 
proposition. The possible intellect 
must be determined either by its 
proper object or by the will, which 
moves all the other powers. Depend- 
ing on the validity of the motives, 
the intellect can have reasons for each 
side of a contradiction. It can be in 
the state of doubt, or it can accept 
one side as probable, or it can adhere 
with certitude to one member. 

St. Thomas now shows how 
Augustine’s definition expresses the 
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relation of the act of faith to the other 
operations and states of the mind. 
It is an assent; therefore not a simple 
apprehension. He then distinguishes 
it from doubt, in which there is no 
judgment ; and from opinion, in which 
there is no certainty. 


Furthermore, the act of faith im- 
plies reflective consideration. It is not, 
therefore, an understanding of first 
principles, in which we have certitude 
without a reasoning process. Nor is 
faith the same as scientific knowledge, 
which is obtained by applying princi- 
ples to a particular case and which 
terminates in the conclusion. In 
scientific knowledge the assent and 
discursive thought are not parallel. 
Rather the discursive thought leads 
to assent, and the assent brings 
thought to rest. 


The process is different in faith. 
Here the assent and the discursive 
thought are more or less parallel. 
For the assent is caused not by the 
evidence, but by the will. However, 
the understanding does not have its 
action terminated in one thing; it is 
not led to its proper term, which is 
the sight of some intelligible object. 
Therefore the intellect is not yet 
brought to rest. It stills thinks dis- 
cursively and inquires about the 
things which it believes, even though 
its assent to them is unwavering. 


St. Thomas bases his explanation 
of the act of faith on the sound 
psychological principles of Aristotle. 
In this way he has sharply set the act 
of faith off from the other functions 
and operations of the mind. 


Earlier explanations 


Before St. Thomas no one had 
treated the act of faith with such 
precision. Abelard understood faith in 
opposition to scientfic knowledge. He 
held that scientific knowledge is about 
things which are seen, while faith is 
an intellectual act concerning things 
not seen. Unfortunately he was poorly 
interpreted by other theologians who 
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thought he reduced faith to mere 
opinion. 

Hugh of St. Victor gave his own 
definition: “Faith is a kind of certi- 
tude of mind about absent things, 
stronger than opinion but weaker 
than scientific knowledge.” It is a cer- 
titude, though inferior to that of 
scientific knowledge ; for the certitude 
of scientific knowledge arises from 
the presence of the object. Faith, 
however, is the most perfect type of 
knowledge from hearsay. But this 
knowledge makes up only the material 
element in faith. The substance of 
faith lies in the affective element of 
the firmness of belief. 


Hugh tried to give faith a psycho- 
logical footing. But St. Thomas points 
out that he fell short of his goal be- 
cause he defined faith by one of its 
accidents: to know with certitude. 
Whence, Thomas would ask, comes 
this certitude of assent from hearsay 
—an assent which does not seem to 
differ essentially from opinion? Hugh 
answers that it comes from the will, 
since faith is a voluntary certitude. 
But why and how does the will inter- 
vene, when there is only a question 
of knowledge and the probability of 
motives ? Granted that Hugh has some 
valuable insights, he still lacks preci- 
sion because he lacks an adequate 
psychology. 


St. Albert the Great retains some 
of Hugh’s influence when he defines 
faith as an affective act because of 
the lack of evidence for the assent. 
Faith for him has knowledge as the 
material element and the affective 
act as the formal part. Since certitude 
from evidence and certitude from the 
influence of the will are two distinct 
types, Albert logically does not com- 
pare faith with opinion and science. 
Truth is therefore completely equi- 
vocal when used of the knower and 
of the believer. 


For the knower, truth is the uni- 
versal formality of the object known 
in the mind; for the believer, truth 
is the Supreme Being, outside the 





intellect, which draws the mind to 
itself and beatifies it. 


Thomistic solution 


In the face of these contrary 
authorities, St. Thomas was quite dar- 
ing in attempting to square the act of 
faith with Aristotle’s laws of the mind. 
‘The possible intellect cannot make 
the affirmation of the act of faith 
without a determining motive. But 
according to its proper mode of opera- 
tion, the intellect is moved only by 
its object. In the absence of its object, 
the possible intellect either fluctuates 
or leans toward one side of a contra- 
diction as probable. But it lacks al- 
together the absolute certitude which 
is a mark of faith. Aristotle had not 
foreseen a case where certitude could 
be had without a determination by 
the proper object of the intellect. 
Thomas shows that this determina- 
tion can come also from the will. 
Consequently, doubt, opinion, and 
complete assent can proceed either 
from the proper object of the intel- 
lect or from the will. 

From the beginning St. Thomas re- 
sorts to a subjective motion of the 
will. Has he simply supressed the 
difficulty of the contact between faith 
and natural psychology? Whence the 
absolute validity of the assent when 
the intellect is not determined by its 
proper object? St. Thomas admits 
that the intellect can be intrinsically 
satisfied only when actualized by the 
intelligible object. The very absence 
of this object makes it clear why faith 
essentially allows for reflective con- 
sideration. Although the believer af- 
firms with full certitude, his intellect 
remains uneasy because it does not 
see the evidence. It is determined from 
without; it is in reality a captive. 
Therefore the believer can experience 
tempting thoughts contrary to faith. 
But his search for light does not re- 
sult in assent, nor cause it; for assent 
is already there, having come from 
the will. 

Does the intellect achieve its own 
good when determined from the out- 


side? For the philosopher, the final 
good is what is proportioned to human 
powers and exists in the acts of man. 
But for the theologian the final good 
is something beyond the capacity of 
nature—eternal life. He considers as 
good only the acts leading to that 
end. Thus in Christian life nothing 
is good, nothing is perfect which is 
not subject to the will in its striving 
after eternal life. The perfection of 
the intellect should be judged not only 
by the needs of nature, but also and 
especially by its elevation to the 
supernatural. The intellect reaches 
out toward God, but here below it 
must remain unsatisfied and deprived 
of the sight of Him. The believer’s 
intellect, however, does not totally 
lack perfection. In the object attained 
and in the certitude of knowledge, 
his intellect is infinitely elevated above 
all human knowledge. 


Thus faith brings the understanding 
out of the purely rational order, where 
certitude comes from immediate in- 
tuition or reasoning. Faith subjects 
the intellect to the will, which inclines 
it toward the First Truth. Faith is 
roused by a motive which first in- 
terests the will, though not enough 
to determine the intellect. The will 
chooses to assent because it finds in 
this assent its own good. In things 
to be believed, the will consents to 
something true as to its own good. 
But this movement of the will would 
be inopportune if there were not 
there some object proper to the in- 
tellect, i.e., some truth. This object 
exists; the will moves to belief only 
when a truth, not evident of itself, 
has been proposed by a competent 
witness. Through this testimony the 
intellectual need is satisfied. 


Cogitatio fidei 


We can now analyze the meaning 


of “considering in faith” in St. 
Thomas. He distinguishes a twofold 
meaning of the term: the actual con- 
sideration and the movement of the 
soul in search of a truth which it 
does not yet fully possess. The second 
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meaning pertains to faith, implying, 
as it does, a search after the things 
proposed, a straining toward the evi- 
dence. A man tries to see his beliefs 
as conclusions from evidence which 
he perceives in their principle, God. 
The “considering in faith” (cogitatio 
fidei), then, has a relation to the 
content of revelation; for it seeks out 
the intelligibility of this content. But 
this search necessarily follows faith. 
There is another “considering,” prior 
to faith, which inclines the will to be- 
lieve. Thus faith is “midway between 
two considerations.” One considera- 
tion precedes faith and is a search 
into everything which leads a person 
to believe. For example, one can think 
that it is God who has spoken and 
who has confirmed His revelation by 
miracles. The second consideration 
strives for an understanding of the 
things alrealy believed and exists 
simultaneously with the assent. This 
second, connected with faith only ac- 
cidentally by St. Albert, becomes an 
essential part of the act in St. Thomas. 


The intellect 


These two “considerations” show 
the intellectual essence of faith in St. 
Thomas. Certainly the principle is 
the will. But prior to the movement 
of the will, the intellect examines the 
validity of the testimony. This veri- 
fication, totally extrinsic to the pro- 
posed truth, turns any doubt about 
the objects believed into a doubt about 
the authority of the witness. Thus 
a doubt about the possibility of the 
objects is reduced to a doubt about 
the truthfulness of the witness. To 
prove the possibility of the objects 
of belief is to eliminate faith and at- 
tain knowledge. But once the witness 
of God is accepted, an apparent im- 
possibility of the object does not make 
a voluntary doubt legitimate. 

The intellect, although it has given 
assent, still remains uneasy because it 
lacks proper evidence. This shows 
an imperfection in its assent. As a re- 
sult St. Thomas can say that faith 
does not have certitude, meaning 
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simply that there is no intrinsic evi- 
dence; the intellect has not been de- 
termined by its proper object. It is 
a tribute to the genius of the Angelic 
Doctor, then, that so precise an 
analysis of the act of faith has been 
worked out. 

Although the act of faith is pro- 
duced by the intellect, its prime mover 
is the will. Does it, then, pertain 
principally to the moral or to the 
psychological order? Is it an act of 
certain and infallible knowledge or 
a personal and virtuous flight toward 
God? St. Albert solved the problem 
by making faith essentially an act of 
the will, a reality of the moral order, 
with the intellectual element acci- 
dental. Hugh of St. Victor also made 
faith essentially a moral reality. He 
considered the affective act as the 
form and the cognition as only the 
matter of the act of faith. 


For St. Thomas faith is a distinct 
type of intellectual assent. But he 
also appreciates the role of the will 
in causing that assent ; the will carries 
the understanding out of itself in its 
striving for the last end. His solution 
is given in De Ver., q. 14, a. 5. “Since, 
therefore, faith is in the intellect as 
moved and commanded by the will, 
what is from the understanding is 
the quasi-material part in faith, but 
its form must come from the will.” 

At first glance this seems to dif- 
fer little from the opinion of Hugh. 
But it is not the same. St. Thomas 
says that the intellectual element is 
quasi-material. This can only mean 
that in the sphere of the understand- 
ing faith already has its proper form 
as a psychological and logical reality. 
Although intellectual by its very 
nature, it takes on a certain moral 
reality from the operation of the will 
striving toward’ its proper end. 
Hence, faith no longer belongs merely 
to the logical order, situated between ° 
opinion and knowledge, but takes its 
place among the virtues. Here then is 
the ingenious insight of St. Thomas: 
he made the important distinction 
between the psychological and moral 





orders, between the genus naturae 
and the genus moris. This distinction 
offers a key to solve many of the 
difficulties which confronted the 
masters. 


Conclusion 


In his theological study of the act 
of faith, St. Thomas admirably car- 
ried out the premises of a philosophy 
of the mind. He never forgot the 
proper characteristic of the act: 
namely, that one relies with absolute 
certitude upon the testimony of God. 
Nevertheless, St. Thomas located this 
act in the life of the spirit. 


He clearly pointed out the role of 
the will. The motion of the will is 
needed because there is a lack of 
evidence from the object. This mo- 
tion is called forth by the promised 


beatitude. Consequently, faith becomes 
a virtue of the man who is turned 
toward God. St. Thomas, however, 
upheld the essentially intellectual 
character of faith. A person believes 
because there is a motive for belief; 
he affirms the divine truth with his 
intellect. But since he holds the truth 
obscurely, he does not cease to look 
for light all the time he believes: “in 
assenting he is searching.” Faith is 
not then an irrational drive; it is a 
transrational assent. Thus has St. 
Thomas resolved all the elements of 
the act of faith. 

The history of this question is com- 
plex. At times authors overemphasized 
the intellectual aspect of faith. At 
other times they stressed exclusively 
the role of the will. In the light of 
this history, we can appreciate the 
value of St. Thomas’s work. 





Does the West have a missionary role? 


Jean Daniélou, “L’Occident chrétien a-t-il encore un role missionaire?” 
Etudes, 285 (1955), 173-83. English translation in The Catholic Mind, 54 


(1956), 18-22. 


P see Daniélou asks a question of vital 
importance today: Has the missionary role 
of the West come to an end? 

There are many arguments which seem 
to indicate an affirmative answer. In large 
measure the West has already accomplished 
its goal. It has established in mission coun- 
tries a native clergy and hierarchy and 
ecclesiastical institutions. And this develop- 
ment of native churches has been hastened 
by the political evolution in the East and 
in Africa which has sought to emancipate 
the countries from the tutelage of the West. 
The development is a normal one, but it 
has grave consequences for the missionary. 


New nationalism 


The new nationalism has brought with it 
a hatred of foreigners, and the work of the 
missionary is complicated by the past co- 
operation which necessarily existed between 
government and missionary. Political 
emancipation of the mission countries brings 
with it often, not merely a rejection of 
Western expressions of the Christian Faith, 
but a rejection of Christianity itself. 

Because of these facts Father Daniélou 


insists that the time has come for actual 
missionary effort to enter a new phase. 
Christianity must express itself in the 
forms of the new civilizations and dissociate 
itself from Western influence. The Christian 
message has not yet penetrated the great 
cultures of the East nor the elite who are 
the depositaries of that culture. 


A difficult task 


This task, the author admits, is a diffi- 
cult one. He points to the slow process by 
which the pagan West was Christianized 
and the laborious enterprise of expressing 
in Greek the truths that were originally 
formulated in Hebrew. To express the 
same truths in the language of India and 
China is an equally tremendous undertak- 
ing. It must be accomplished by the peoples 
of those nations themselves, but they can 
do it only with our help. “It is here,” 
Father Daniélou says, “that we must ask 
ourselves whether Western Christianity 
has not yet a mission.” 

In the first place the native clergy in 
missionary countries are insufficient for 
the needs of the Church in those lands; 
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nor do they possess the necessary theo- 
logians, philosophers, and canonists to al- 
low them to dispense with the help of the 
West. But, even more, the East depends 
upon the West for technical skill; and 
from this arises a great danger, because 
along with this technology the East is 
also importing Western heresies—her ra- 
tionalism, her materialism, and her atheism. 


Christianity vs. materialism 


“The mission of the Christian West, 
therefore, appears to us in a new light,” 
says Father Daniélou. “No more is it a 
question whether it will bow before Eastern 
civilizations but whether it will bow be- 
fore Western materialism. Actually, the 
struggle is an interior conflict of the West, 
but it is being fought on the stage of the 
whole world—this conflict between Western 
materialism and Western Christianity.” 
The East by itself cannot resist the im- 
petus that comes from the West. “Only 
the Christian West can save the East from 
Western materialism.” 


Father Daniélou criticizes the West for 
not being conscious of this great opportu- 
nity. In renouncing imperialism, there is 
no reason for the West to renounce its 
spiritual mission as well. But while the 
whole world waits for what the West has 
to give, the West hesitates. Why? Be- 
cause the West has a bad conscience, Father 
Daniélou answers. Because in the past it 
has failed to bring a truly Christian order 
to the East. And more important, because 
the West doubts of its mission, because 
it doubts itself. 


Father Daniélou insists, however, that 
the West has much to offer the world. It 
has acquired certain universal values, which 
the East and Africa have not yet discovered 
—the sense of personality, the sense of 
creation, the sense of history. To spread 
such values is the mission of the West. 
“If Europe understands her mission, if 
she rediscovers the values which are pre- 
cisely hers, if she puts them at the service 
of the younger nations of the world, then 
today she has a role to play greater than 
she has ever played in history.” 


Generosity and service 


There can no longer be any question of 
domination. It is now a question of genero- 
sity. The influence of the West will persist 
to the degree that it renounces its hege- 
mony and prepares instead to be of service 
to the East. It is a reversal of attitudes in 
the West that is demanded. Western mis- 
sionaries must sincerely promote the in- 
terests and culture of the missionary lands. 
They must accept the fact that they are 
to govern no more, either openly or covert- 
ly. Their work now is to serve. It is on 
this condition that the West can still have 
a missionary role. But the West must 
understand this condition and accept it. 


Father Daniélou urges the West to set 
itself to the task, to emerge from its own 
crises, to accept the Gospel itself before 
it preaches it to others, so that, freed 
from all taint and suspicion of imperialism, 
it may bring to reality that Christian 
civilization which the world waits for. 


The importance of Christian culture 


From Medieval Essays by Christopher Dawson, p. 11, copyright 1954, Sheed and Ward, 
Inc., New York. 


The old order of Western Christendom has passed away, but the tradition 
of Christian culture is inseparable from the tradition of Christian life and of 
the Christian faith. Consequently our interest in the Christian culture of the 
past can never be a purely historical or literary one. It is relevant to the prob- 
lem of Christian culture to-day in spite of the immense changes that have 
transformed the modern world. Medieval Christendom is the outstanding 
example in history of the application of Faith to Life: the embodiment of 
religion in social institutions and external forms; and therefore both its 
achievements and its failure are worthy of study. No doubt to the secularist 
the strength of the religious element in medieval culture may only tend to 
make it more unintelligible, since it is a case of an incomprehensible ideology 
expressed through a remote and unfamiliar social medium. But the Christian 
who possesses the ideological key will appreciate the medieval achievement 
the more in proportion as he recognizes the social limitations of the age. If the 
semi-barbarous society of feudal Europe could create such a remarkable 
cultural unity under the influence of Christian ideas, what might the modern 
world achieve with its vast resources of knowledge and power which are now 
running to waste or being perverted into instruments of social destruction? 
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Finding God in all things 


MAURICE GIULIANI, S.J. 


To integrate prayer and action poses a serious problem to 
many Christians. St. Ignatius of Loyola faced this problem in 
his personal life and in founding an active religious order. 

His solution was analyzed by Father Emerich Coreth, S.J., in a 
previous article, “Contemplative in Action,” which appeared 

in Theology Digest 3 (1955), 37-45. The present article gives a 
further history and explanation of Ignatius’s spiritual teaching. 


“Trouver Dieu en toutes choses,’ Christus, No. 6 (April, 1955), pp. 172-94. 


Cs... two chief commandments 


seem to pull a man in two different 
directions at once. “Love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, with 
thy whole soul, and with all thy 
strength,”’—a call to the desert, to 
silence, and interior prayer. But on 
the other hand, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’—an appeal to 
rush to the aid of suffering mankind. 
How many Christians every day are 
torn between the two, unable to make 
sure of their union with God at the 
same time that they answer the call 
to action! 

Yet God does not ask to be served 
in such anxiety; the saints bear wit- 
ness to this. Among these saints, Igna- 
tius particularly reminds us that the 
spiritual life is not primarily a prob- 
lem of prayer or a problem of action. 
The spiritual life is a fidelity to God 
who demands fidelity to divine tasks. 
These pages will trace in broad 
strokes the experience of Ignatius, 
his teachings, and the spiritual path 
he has marked out. 


Personal experience 


St. Ignatius based his doctrine on 
personal experience. At Manresa at 
the beginning of his spiritual growth, 
Ignatius knew no other prayer than 
that practiced alone with God. This 
prayer was mixed with temptations 
and illusions, but it was filled with 


joys and consolations. It left Ignatius 
with one desire: to have God alone 
for his safe refuge. 

A new period began when Ignatius 
decided on a long course of studies to 
enable him to do good for the souls of 
others. As soon as he started his first 
lessons in Latin grammar, he began 
to experience a severe obstacle to his 
work : he was being overwhelmed with 
spiritual consolations during the time 
he needed to study. Since he knew 
something already about the discern- 
ment of spirits, he soon overcame the 
temptation by accepting fully the de- 
mands that studies imposed. He gave 
up his constant prayer. He put off 
his apostolic works till later. He 
learned from this experience that 
study claims the whole man, body and 
soul, and that it absorbs, under pain 
of failure, all the powers of the soul. 
Polanco, one of his most faithful biog- 
raphers, notes this habit of Ignatius 
throughout his life: that when he had 
no occupations at hand for the greater 
service of God, he gave more time to 
his devotions and mortifications. But 
when he was occupied with teaching 
Christian doctrine or with important 
work, such as study, for helping his 
neighbor, he shortened his time of 
prayer. He contented himself with 
Mass, examinations of conscience, and 
about an hour of formal prayer. He 
thought it more pleasing to God to 
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give more time and effort to those ac- 
tivities undertaken for His service and 
glory. Thus, in spite of the many dif- 
ficulties he found in studies, he made 
himself one of the most zealous and 
industrious of students. 


Spiritual liberty 


During this life of study, Ignatius 
continued to apply himself to prayer 
and to feel at times its extraordinary 
effects. But we know he seriously lim- 
ited his prayer in order to give him- 
self entirely to his studies. The con- 
solations which he experienced so 
abundantly after his years of study 
show us how much God approved 
those eleven years of effort. They had 
tested the purity of his love for God. 
His long efforts had developed in his 
soul a great interior liberty. Because 
he had shown himself faithful to 
human means in loving his master, he 
was given incessant divine consola- 
tions. 


Thus must the last step of the Igna- 
tian journey be understood: leaving 
immediate communication with God, 
he achieved by an almost heroic fidel- 
ity to his work for God, a spiritual 
liberty which enabled him to “find 
God in all things.” Such is the for- 
mula in which Ignatius summed up 
the spiritual life of his last years. 


How then did the solitary of Man- 
resa become the active apostle who 
could nourish his contemplation on all 
created things? This is Ignatius’s an- 
swer from experience: love advances 
towards God, not so much by prayer, 
as by a fidelity to work which utilizes 
all things according to the mystery of 
the divine will. 


Ignatius’s teaching centers around 
what he calls continual prayer in the 
midst of action. The essential idea of 
his work was to recruit men capable 
of finding the perfection of their inte- 
rior life through their apostolate. This 
was in contrast to the sixteenth-cen- 
tury idea that holiness could be found 
only in the contemplative life. Igna- 
tius saw the need of unlimited, unhin- 
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dered union with God. But he re- 
mained always very reserved on the 
question of long prayers with their 
grave dangers of complacency and il- 
lusion. He stressed, rather, the com- 
plete giving of one’s energies to the 
needs of the Church and of souls, so 
that the apostle finds God even during 
the time of action. The exercise of 
zeal would then be, not a distraction 
from God, but a natural outpouring of 
love. 


Meditation 


St. Ignatius prescribed daily Mass, 
weekly confession and Communion, 
and an hour devoted to prayer and the 
examination of conscience every day. 
He asks no more of students since the 
burden of studies allows no time for 
long meditation. But he urges stu- 
dents particularly to seek God in all 
things. Thus, in their conversations, 
and in all that they see, hear, taste, and 
understand they are to find the pres- 
ence of God. For the Divine Majesty 
is in all things by His power, His 
presence, His essence. This exercise, 
which is far easier than meditation on 
abstract subjects, will bring great 
spiritual favors from our Lord. 


Ignatius writes that one should not 
be surprised to find himself without 
devotion and distracted by duties. 
This distraction, borne with patience 
for the love of God’s work, will earn 
great rewards from God our Lord. 


To seek God’s presence and God’s 
will in one’s work is, he insists, a form 
of union with God which is not only 
easier but more pleasing to God. 
Prayer, in this sense, is a spiritual at- 
titude which finds God in the midst of 
even the most absorbing action. For 
in activity and in study, man can 
direct his spirit toward God so that 
everything becomes prayer. If the ex- 
ercises of charity interrupt the time of 
prayer, a man becomes no less pleas- 
ing to God than in prayer. He must 
find God not only in formal prayer 
but in all action; action then becomes 
prayer. One should not push himself 





into further stages of prayer, but pro- 
gressively develop the ability to find 
prayer in whatever he has to do, with- 
out depending on formal prayer and 
spiritual feelings. But this ability can 
be attained only by devotion to inte- 
rior purification and humble fidelity 
to some formal prayer. Thus the faith- 
ful exercise of prayer at a definite 
time is an indispensable condition for 
remaining united to God and for find- 
ing Him in all things. 


The time of formal prayer, however, 
should not be thought of as building 
up “‘spiritual capital” — something 
which we acquire in the morning and 
spend during the day, burning it up 
in a multitude of activities. Far from 
ruining the fruits of prayer, our activi- 
ties must stir up new prayer, prayer 
proper to the condition of our work, so 
that God is found in all things. More- 
over, a regret at leaving prayer for 
work will make impossible the devo- 
tion we need in all we undertake for 
the love of God. We return to prayer 
to realize that action is at once the 
happiness and the torment of love: 
happiness at finding God, torment at 
not being able to remain completely in 
God. The violence with which love 
sends the soul into exterior works is 
a sort of crucifixion. The soul’s only 
desire is Christ, and Him crucified. 
Love cannot restrain itself from work 
undertaken for the service of God. But 
the man who is not faithful to prayer 
must not think he can replace it with 
action. Action, deprived of this neces- 
sary strength, is scattered and lost 
among the creatures of the world. De- 
sire for prayer keeps the soul atten- 
tive to the needs of the kingdom and 
the presence of God in the world. 

St. Ignatius does not ask that we 
turn our mind away from what we are 
doing in order to make ourselves con- 
scious of God. Trying to divide our 
mind that way would soon become in- 
tolerable and would be the source of 
a thousand anxieties. We have only 
one thought process, and it cannot at 
the same time provide for both prayer 


and action if the two are distinct. 
Unity of prayer and action must come 
rather from the union of our will with 
God’s will working constantly in the 
world. 


The spiritual movement, as Igna- 
tius sees it, does not go from created 
things to the Creator, but always from 
the Creator—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit—toward creatures. It finds 
shining through creatures the glory 
and majesty of Him without whom 
they are nothing. This implies that a 
man must enter into God by fixing his 
heart on God, that one must never 
leave Him, not even in action. Man 
must remain completely attached and 
submissive to the action of God as He 
leads the world toward His end. 


An instrument of God 


The apostle is the instrument of 
God. He is a living instrument becom- 
ing more and more submissive to the 
hand that uses him, more and more 
understanding in all he does. Under- 
standing makes his work more effica- 
cious; submissiveness makes him 
enter more fully into the mystery of 
God’s action in him and through him 
on all created things. Love fixed on 
God welcomes action because it rec- 
ognizes action as God’s work. Our 
actions, moreover, reveal His work in 
us; they make us love Him all the 
more. 


Our devotion, then, will consist in 
a kind of familiarity with God which 
will increase with the work under- 
taken for His love. Our work, in all 
its details, will find God as its begin- 
ning, its middle, and its end. Fidelity 
to work will be our way of advancing 
the kingdom of God. Creatures will 
progressively reveal for us the glory 
of God, even as God intended them to 
do. By recognizing the action of God 
through us and cooperating with this 
action we will glorify Him in His cre- 
ative work. This supernatural view of 
all things in God will make us under- 
stand men and things more and more 
in their full splendor of creation. We 
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will come to see fully that all things 
are given us to serve and glorify God. 
Thus, with the understanding that ev- 
erything is a gift of God and that it is 
right to return it to Him, true devo- 
tion will grow within us. But this atti- 
tude will be developed only within 
action since action alone reveals how 
God acts in His creatures. 


Mortification 


Constant devotion demands contin- 
ual mortification. Devotion and morti- 
fication are like two faces of the same 
reality. For no work, even one under- 
taken for the love of God, is ever per- 
formed without becoming to some 
extent an occasion of egotistical satis- 
faction for the flesh or for the mind. 
To claim to free oneself before the 
action from this egotism is deception 
and perhaps folly. The abnegation of 
the roots of the self comes about 
slowly. It occurs in successive stages 
which the action itself determines. Ig- 
natius plunges the apostle into a dan- 
gerous arena where each created thing 
may be the occasion of an interior 
combat. He cautions the apostle not to 
withdraw himself from any of these 
things, but to continue the action al- 
ready begun, purifying his intention 
and trusting in God, for the love and 
service of the divine Majesty. 


Union with God by action, then, be- 
comes at the same time a devotion and 
an inexhaustible source of mortifica- 
tion. And if the undertaking demands 
the “whole man,” the apostle should 
rejoice in it as an interior immolation 
going to the very root of self. Those 
who fear action, far from attaining an 
ideal purity, really resist God. For 
true fidelity consists in constantly 
using all our powers in order to help 
us find God and at the same time sub- 
due ourselves. 


This effort at the conversion of love 
in the midst of action is the mortifica- 
tion of the will which Ignatius puts at 
the foundation of spiritual progress, 
“until the fire of eternal love of God 
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our Creator and Lord consumes en- 
tirely all our malice; our souls will 
then be completely penetrated and 
possessed by Him; our wills will be 
conformed or rather transformed into 
the will of Him who is pure rectitude 
and perfect goodness.” 


Until our mortification reaches its 
perfection in death to self so that we 
possess God in this full transformation 
of our will in Him, it must be in our 
works that our love reveals itself. For 
although one must not renounce any 
of the works that he has undertaken 
for the honor of God, he must not love 
the things of earth for their own sake. 
Rather he must love them because 
they are directed to the glory of God. 
And the motive for this love is the 
very fact that He has created all things 
for us. 


The fruit of this love is the posses- 
sion of all things in God and the re- 
nunciation of self. Devotion will en- 
compass and consecrate the work we 
have done for the love of God alone. 
The mind of the apostle will come to 
see the work of God in all things 
through the enlightenment of the Holy 
Spirit. Here is the very heart of Igna- 
tius’s life: his prayer ceases to be so 
many individual acts, but rests finally 
and firmly fixed on God. He sees all 
creation in its beginning, its middle, 
and its end—in its full relation to the 
Holy Trinity. 


In this light, which is also a condi- 
tion, action and prayer tend to become 
a single activity. They cannot be sep- 
arated. When man wills the divine 
plan of creation, redemption, and 
sanctification, he is absorbed into the 
work which charity commands by the 
love of God who lives in him. He loses 
himself in the stream of this love as it 
flows through the world. With his in- 
tention clarified by faith, he lovingly 
takes his place in the vineyard of the 
Lord and labors all day with a serene 
confidence, because he knows that the 
Master will remain with him till eve- 
ning comes. 





Church and state: a bibliography 


compiled by Mother Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J. 


For several years Mother Barrett, Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has compiled an annual bibliography on church and 
state for the Service-Letter, published by the Political Science Committee of 
the Institute of Social Order (3908 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo.). The 
items printed here are selections from the list which appeared in the Service- 
Letter for September, 1955 and cover the period from July, 1954 to July, 1955. 


Ehler, Sidney Z., and John B. Morall, trans. 
and eds., Church and State Through the 
Centuries. Westminster: Newman Press, 
1954. The official record of the Church’s 
twenty centuries of relationship with the 
secular power. Changes in language and 
mode of expression enable the reader to 
distinguish the contingent characteristics 
of historical eras from the permanent 
basic doctrine of Pope St. Gelasius in the 
fifth century to Pius XII in the twentieth. 


Fenton, J. C., “Separation or Too Close a 
Union,” American Ecclesiastical Review, 
131 (1954), 343-44. 


Fenton, J. C., “The Holy Father’s State- 
ment on Relations Between the Church 
and the State,” American Ecclesiastical 
Review, 133 (1955), 323-31. Contends 
that the objective norm of collaboration 
between church and state is not limited to 
a mere guarantee of freedom for the 
church, but should include a “thorough 
and cordial” cooperation by the state. 


Foster, Paul, O.P., Two Cities. London: 
Blackfriars, 1955. The historical and doc- 
trinal development of church-state rela- 
tions has more precisely defined the issues 
between the two without necessarily lead- 
ing to conflict. 


Hartmann, Albert, Toleranz und Christ- 
licher Glaube. Frankfurt am Main: Josef 
Knecht Carolusdruckerei, 1955. Survey 
of the history of the idea of tolerance and 
its relation to Christian truth and to 
Christian love. The concluding chapter, 
“Freedom of Conscience and the State,” is 
a solid presentation of principles in the 
light of contemporary facts. Disputed 
points are objectively handled. 


Leonard, Augustin, O.P., “Liberty of Faith 
and Civil Tolerance,” Cross Currents, 5 
(1955), 6-31. 


Newman, Jeremiah, ‘‘Book Notes on 
Church-State Relations,” Christus Rex, 
9 (1955), 76-85. Books and articles which 
have appeared in the last several years. 


Pius XII, “The Holy Father’s Address to 
the Tenth International Congress of His- 
torical Sciences,” American Ecclesiastical 
Review, 133 (1955), 340-51; Catholic 
Mind, 53 (1955), 742-50. In the section on 


church and state, the Holy Father notes 
that although the Church “regards the 
unity of the people in the true religion 
and the unanimity of action between her- 
self and the State as an ideal,’ she has 
flourished in the pluralistic culture of the 
United States. 


United States, general 


Catholicism in American Culture. New 
York: College of New Rochelle, 1955. A 
noteworthy volume of scholarly essays. 


Fairchild, Hoxie N., “Religious Faith and 
Loyalty,” New Republic, October 11, 
1954, pp. 11-13. Sees a threat to religious 
liberty and the separation of church and 
state in the present tendency to establish 
a one hundred percent correlation between 
loyalty and religious belief. 


Fenton, J. C., “A Recent Appraisal and Its 
Background,’’ American Ecclesiastical 
Review, 131 (1954), 328-44. A distinctly 
unfavorable analysis of the book, Catholi- 
cism in America. 


Fenton, J. C., “Catholic Polemic and Doc- 
trinal Accuracy,” American Ecclesiastical 
Review, 132 (1955), 107-17. Takes issue 
with some sections of Catholics in Con- 
troversy, by J. M. O'Neill. 


Herberg, Will, Protestant-Catholic-Jew. 
New York: Doubleday, 1955. A splendid 
sociological interpretation of the “reli- 
giousness in a secularist framework” that 
constitutes the problem posed by the reli- 
gious situation in mid-twentieth century 
America. 


Kane, John J., Catholic-Protestant Con- 
flicts in America. Chicago: Regnery, 
1955. A careful sociological analysis of 
past and present Catholic-Protestant con- 
flicts as a two-sided problem. 


Lynch, William F., S.J., “Divisiveness in 
the United States,” in Elizabeth Paken- 
ham, ed., Catholic Approaches to Modern 
Dilemmas and Eternal Truths. New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 1955. 
Two divisive mentalities found among us 
are: (1) the mentality of the “clear idea” 
which so isolates one idea from its con- 
trary that they confront one another as 
irreconcilable extremes; (2) the “uni- 
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vocal mind” with its tendency to reduce 
everything to a minimum common culture 
and its demand that all differences accom- 
modate themselves to whatever the Amer- 
icanism of the moment happens to be. 


O’Neill, James M., Catholics in Contro- 
versy. New York: McMullen, 1954. De- 
nies that the Catholic attitude is “un- 
American” on such major controversial 
issues as church and state, religious edu- 
cation and the public school system, cen- 
sorship. 


“Patriotism and Religion,” The Common- 
weal, July 1, 1955, p. 317; September 2, 
1955, pp. 531-32; September 9, 1955, pp. 
555-56; October 7, 1955, pp. 3-4. A con- 
troversy with the St. Louis Register on 
the relationship between religion and pa- 
triotism. 


“Religion and Patriotism,’ America, Octo- 
ber 23, 1954, pp. 87-88. Religion is of 
civic benefit even though its temporal util- 
ity has been exploited for partisan pur- 
poses. 


“Religious Tensions,” America, March 26, 
1955, pp. 666-67. An article in the March 
issue of News and Views (Loyola Uni- 
veristy, Chicago) by Gordon C. Zahn, 
“Protestant Tensions and Catholic Con- 
duct,” reveals the widespread existence 
of genuine though deluded fears on the 
part of Protestants about the Catholic 
threat to American freedoms. 


Rumble, Leslie, M.S.C., “Catholicism—To- 
talitarian or Tolerant?” Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, 56 (1955), 30-37. Al- 
though an officially established Church in 
an overwhelmingly Catholic country is 
still a “Catholic principle,” a social order 
in which such a situation would prevail 
is practically non-existent today. In a 
pluralistic world, religious freedom should 
be extended to all men. 


Sheerin, John B., C.S.P., “The Catholic 
Minority is Growing,” Catholic World, 
181 (1955), 241-45. Opposition to the 
Church in the United States at present is 
mainly social or political. 


Historical aspects 


Brady, Joseph H., Confusion Twice Con- 
founded. South Orange: Seton Hall Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. A study of the Ever- 
son and McCollum decisions in the light 
of the historical meaning of the First 
Amendment. 


Butts, R. Freeman, “Say Nothing of My 
Religion,” School and Society, 81 (1955), 
182-88. An answer to Father Davis (see 
below). 


Davis, Thurston N., S.J., “Foot-note on 
Church-State,” School and Society, 81 
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(1955), 180-82. Disagrees with Butts in 
The American Tradition in Religion and 
Education that Jefferson favored a wholly 
secular educationintax-supported 
schools. 


Herberg, Will, “The Biblical Basis of 
American Democracy,”’ Thought, 30 
(1955), 37-50 (digested in Theology Di- 
gest, 4 (1956), 28-30). American demo- 
cratic values are rooted in the Judaeo- 
Christian biblical tradition. 


Rockwell, Leo L., “Another Foot-note on 
Church-State,” School and Society, 82 
(1955), 107-8. A defense of Professor 
Butts against Father Davis. 


Wright, John J., “The Religious Inspira- 
tion of Our Legal Tradition,” Religious 
Education, 49 (1954), 309-16. 


Legal aspects 


Blum, Virgil C., S.J., “Liberty Under At- 
tack,” Columbia, July, 1955, pp. 24-25. 
False issues of church and state raised by 
the A.C.L.U. and the P.O.A.U. are aimed 
at depriving Catholic citizens of their re- 
ligious freedom. 


Loring, H. Helmut, “The Power of Courts 
over the Internal Affairs of Religious 
Groups,” California Law Review, 43 
(1955), 322-34. An examination of cases 
which show that the concept of separation 
of church and state has, in judicial prac- 
tice, imposed limitations on the power of 
courts over the internal affairs of 
churches. 


Rodes, R. E., Jr., “Religious Education and 
the Historical Method of Constitutional 
Interpretation,” Rutgers Law Review, 9 
(1955), 682. A review article. 


Snee, Joseph M., S.J., “Religious Disestab- 
lishment and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment,” Washington University Law 
Quarterly, Dec., 1954, pp. 371-407. Op- 
posed to the indiscriminate incorporation 
of the twofold restriction of the First 
Amendment into the liberty clause of the 
Fourteenth. 


Educational aspects 


Bean, Walton, “Historical Developments 
Affecting the Place of Religion in the 
State University Curriculum,” Religious 
Education, 50 (1955), 275-84. A discus- 
sion of six types of provision for religion 
in the curriculum of public institutions of 
higher education. 


Bertocci, Peter A., “Religious Diversity and 
American Education,” School and Soci- 
ety, 80 (1954), 55-6. Religious education 
at the university level should be based on 
the fundamental conviction that respon- 
sible diversity is always to be respected. 





Blum, Virgil C., S.J., “Religious Liberty 
and Bus Transportation,” Notre Dame 
Lawyer, 30 (1955), 384-437. A carefully 


reasoned assessment of cases involving 


ideal of religious liberty requires that 
public welfare benefits, educational and 
non-educational, should be available to 
all children or their parents regardless of 


the right of children who exercise their their religion or lack of religion. 
religious liberty in the choice of school to 
share equally in welfare legislation bene- 
fits such as bus transportation. 


Louisell, David W., “Constitutional Limita- 
tions and Supports for Dealing with Re- 
ligion in Public Higher Education,” Re- 

Curran, Francis X., S.J., The Churches and ligious Education, 50 (1955), 285-90. The 
the Schools. Chicago: Loyola University treatment of religion in public institutions 
Press, 1954. A well-written account of of higher learning is not prohibited by 
the surrender by American Protestants current constitutional law. 


during the past century of the control of “a ‘ bi 
popular elementary education to the state. Pfeffer, Leo, “Released Time and Religious 


Liberty: A Reply,” Michigan Law Re- 

Ellis, Fred E., “Aspects of the Relation of view, 53 (1954), 91-8. Disagrees with 

the Roman Catholic Church to American the argument of Paul G. Kauper in re- 

Public Education,’ Educational Forum, viewing Pfeffer’s Church, State and 

19 (1954), 65-74. Freedom, that the Zorach decision could 

be justified on the basis of Pierce v. 

“Freedom of Religious Education,” Catho- Society of Sisters. Pfeffer insists that 

lic Educational Review, 52 (1954), the element of coercion is inevitable in 
627-28. A dangerous precedent was set by released time programs. 


courts in Wisconsin and California in up- ness “ . 
holding the zoning technique to prohibit Se *, — Brinsoes! Nort 1s 


private schools in areas open to public 
schools. 1955, pp. 38-46. 


School and Society, October, 1955. Special 
issue on religion. 


Gardner, George K.., “Liberty, the State and 
the School,” Catholic Lawyer, 1 (1955), 
285-96 (reprinted from Law and Con- “State Barriers to Aid to Private Schools,” 


temporary Problems, _Duke University, America, March 19, 1955, p. 639. The real 
1955.) The only doctrine which can rec- legal obstacles are found in state con- 
oncile a a of compulsory educa- stitutions and statutes. 

tion with freedom is “that the state may, _,, ‘ 

and ought to, regard all school children “There Went Forth Decrees from Educa- 


as equally worthy of its assistance, re- tional Monopolists,” Catholic Educational 
gardless of how the schools which they Review, 53 (1955), 133-36. 


attend are staffed and governed, and re- wWifliams, George H., “Religious Educa- 
gardless of the religious instruction which tion in a Pluralistic Democracy,” Reli- 
they may offer. . . . gious Education, 50 (1955), 38-44. 


Henle, Robert, S.J. “American Principles Zwierlein, Frederick J., “Religion in 
and Religious Schools,” Saint Louis Uni- Schools,” Social Justice Review, 47 
versity Law Journal, 3 (1955), 237-51. (1954-55), 118-19, 152-55, 191-93, 228-29, 
Shows convincingly how the American 261-64, 297-99. A series of articles. 


Please note: The summary of the new Holy Week order which appeared in the pre- 
vious issue of THEOLOGY DIGEST, pp. 32-33, was made from the Latin text of the 
Decree and Instruction as it appeared in Osservatore Romano, November 27, 1955. 
According to the official text printed in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 47 (1955), 846, the 
sick who may receive Communion outside of Mass on Holy Thursday and Holy Satur- 
day or outside the liturgical service on Good Friday must be in danger of death 
(infirmis in periculo mortis constitutis). 

For those who attend the Paschal Vigil the Easter Sunday Office, even in private 
recitation, then begins with Prime. The new Holy Week Missal points out, however, 
that those who do not attend the Paschal Vigil are bound to say Matins and Lauds of 
Easter Sunday as they are contained in the Roman Breviary (cf. Ordo Hebdomadae 
Sanctae Instauratus, Sabbato Sancto, De Officio Divino, n. 4). 
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STANISLAS TYSZKIEWICZ, S.J. 


A general view of Orthodoxy 


The year 1954 was the ninth centenary of the Orthodox Schism. 
For nine hundred years ignorance and prejudice have wrought 
havoc with the unity of East and West and have intensified 

the unfortunate separation. In this article Father Tyszkiewicz, of the 
Russian Institute in Rome, gives us some of the principal traits 

of oriental Orthodoxy in the hope that mutual knowledge 

may pave the way to ultimate reunion. 


“Le visage de l’orthodoxie,”’ Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 76 (1954), 611-30. 


ae always remains a puz- 
zle for members of the Orthodox 
Churches, and Catholics themselves 
know very little of the Orthodox 
world. This is a regrettable situation 
from all points of view. And although 
the past half-century has shown com- 
forting progress, there still remains 
much to be done toward understand- 


ing Orthodoxy in its many aspects, its 
rich spirituality, and its profound 
tragedy. Prejudice, suspicion, and ill 
will on both sides continue to plague 
mutual relations. 


We must look upon Orthodoxy not 
as a denomination or a sect in violent 
revolt against the Church, but as a 
group of churches united to each other 
by common traditions. Some of these 
churches were founded by the apostles 
but for various reasons remained 
somewhat on the fringe of Catholic- 
ity. They were not caught up by the 
living and dynamic principle of unity 
in the universal Church. Other 
churches were founded by these apos- 
tolic churches and suffered the same 
fate. During the centuries before 1054, 
these churches found themselves out 
of the mainstream of the great ad- 
vance of Catholicism as it more and 
more affirmed its status as a “perfect 
society” distinct from the state. After 
1054 the Catholic Church continued 
on its way, perfecting its hierarchical 
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organization and its understanding of 
revealed truths, while the Orthodox 
Church returned to the theology of the 
fathers. There was not a sudden break 
with the authority of the pope but 
rather a slow, progressive, often im- 
perceptible division, with both sides 
at fault for the divergence. 


National churches 


In order to understand the Ortho- 
dox Church, we must take account of 
the circumstances in which it has crys- 
tallized historically. Caesaro-papism— 
the theory that the church was to be 
ruled from the throne—has disap- 
peared. There are no longer auto- 
cratic emperors who protect the 
church to the point of changing its 
essential elements and subjecting its 
universality to the limits of Byzantine 
nationalism. But the sad consequences 
of the principles of this system still 
exist today in what we may call 
“ethno-papism.” Now the ethnic or 
national group performs the function 
of the emperor. The whole nation, in- 
cluding the indifferent and the unbe- 
liever, is marshaled to “defend the 
faith of the ancients,” the national re- 
ligion. The nation seeks to impose on 
the church its politics, its men, and 
its aversion to Catholic supranation- 
ality. Through “patriotism,” through 
his attachment to his people and to his 





nation, the citizen holds fast to the na- 
tional religion. He respects traditional 
norms of piety, assists at religious 
services even if ignorant of their su- 
pernatural character ; and he takes up 
the defense of the faith even if no 
longer believing its dogmas. Such a 
patriotism actively separates the 
churches and isolates the individual 
church from vital questions affecting 
the whole of the Orthodox Church. 

The unchristian aspects of this in- 
dividualism have quite recently been 
recognized by the Orthodox Churches 
as a real problem. Their own sincere 
efforts at a solution ought to inspire 
us to help them with our prayers. Our 
attitude ought to be sympathetic since 
we recognize humbly that we our- 
selves have often been guilty of “na- 
tionalizing” Christianity, of pride of 
race, of egotistical and anti-Roman 
provincialism. 


Orthodox theology 


Orthodoxy has guarded the faith 
defined in the first seven ecumenical 
councils. And it is with the traditional 
doctrine that the more conservative 
theologians concern themselves. There 
is, however, a modern element of more 
liberal thinkers who deviate quite con- 
siderably from the fathers. Generally, 
too, in questions not decided in the 
first seven councils, views differ 
widely ; but they agree in their denial 
of Catholic doctrine. Orthodox 
thought is not organized in schools or 
systems resembling our Thomism, 
Suarezianism, Scotism, or Augustin- 
ianism. We find rather currents, or 
trends, more or less related to influ- 
ences from the outside. Whatever may 
be the value of the dogmas defended 
by Orthodox theologians, we cannot 
deny that the doctrines are often of 
high and noble inspiration and are 
eminently suggestive. They open new 
horizons, they make one think, and 
thus can be very helpful for our own 
theology. But since we really do not 
speak the same theological or philo- 
sophical language, we must be careful 
to look not only at what an Orthodox 


theologian says, but at what he means. 


In general, because of the unfavor- 
able environment during the last cen- 
turies, general apologetics — the de- 
fense of the Faith—has shared the suf- 
ferings of all the Christian sciences in 
the Orthodox countries. There was, 
especially in Russia, in church schools 
and seminaries a course in apologetics 
involving proofs for the existence of 
God, immortality of the soul, the pos- 
sibility of miracles, and refutations of 
Marx or Lenin. But the texts used 
were usually more or less free transla- 
tions of Catholic works, Hettinger, 
for example ; works, incidentally, dis- 
credited because of an increasing hos- 
tility to “Catholic rationalism” and 
because of many western anti-Catho- 
lic influences. Today, of course, gen- 
eral apologetics is impossible in the 
countries behind the iron curtain. But 
in Greece and among the refugees in 
Europe and America, there is a per- 
ceptible revival of interest in the great 
apologetic problems. 

Classical Orthodox ecclesiology, or 
the study of the church, insists above 
all upon the fact that Jesus Christ per- 
sonally established His Church of 
which He is the Head and that the 
Holy Spirit distributes grace to the 
members of the Church. The Church 
is one, holy, infallible, and universal. 
Christ instituted the hierarchy at the 
time of the apostles. To belong to the 
Orthodox Church is necessary for sal- 
vation. There is a mystical union of 
the church with the saints in heaven 
and with the angels. Classical Ortho- 
doxy insists very much upon the su- 
preme authority of the ecumenical 
council which it readily opposes to the 
papacy. But during the last century or 
so theologians, especially lay theolo- 
gians, have spoken of the “body of the 
faithful” upon whom the Holy Spirit 
rests and whom the councils, ecumen- 
ical or otherwise, ought to obey. 

The Orthodox tend to prefer a prac- 
tical approach to knowledge and give 
church history a very important place 
in their schools. Though they produce 
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much historical work, it is not all of 
equal scientific value. Some of their 
historians are serious, instructive, un- 
prejudiced scholars, and we cannot 
but regret that they are so little known 
to the Western Church. But the 
greater number of them show signs of 
being moved by considerations other 
than the love of truth. When criticiz- 
ing their work, we must consider, 
among other things, that much of what 
they know about the West may be the 
work of anti-clerical or bigoted west- 
ern “historians.” 


The study of Holy Scripture, at 
least in Russia, holds first place in the 
seminaries and church schools. Their 
exegesis is, in general, excellent, and 
they are faithful to the interpretations 
of the fathers. Besides the professional 
theological works, there is a whole 
literature of piety based on Holy 
Scripture especially on the Psalms and 
on the New Testament. 


Moral theology bears the stamp of 
strictness, for the Orthodox does not 
usually distinguish between what is 
good and what is best. In spite of its 
severity, however, it is often very af- 
fective and is Neo-Platonic in tone. 
There exist great gaps, such as the ad- 
mitting of divorce; and their positive 
moral theology is based almost exclu- 
sively on the beatitudes. Sociology is 
studied in connection with moral the- 
ology and consequently, aside from 
the outstanding work of an individual 
here or there, is not well developed. 


The field that suffered most from 
the schism is canon law. Basically it 
includes the “apostolic canons” worked 
out during the first three centuries of 
Christianity, the canons or laws of the 
first seven councils, and canonical 
rules set up by ten ancient local coun- 
cils. Because of confused jurisdiction 
in the Orthodox Church, however, 
the interpretation of these canons is 
not uniform. 


Besides, a multitude of axioms and 
canonical decisions imposed on local 
churches and councils by the civil 
power has eclipsed the majority of 
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ancient canons. Because of the lack of 
a unifying canon law, many modern 
Orthodox theologians tend to think in 
terms of two churches : the one beyond 
experience—mystical, divine, eternal, 
immutable, purely spiritual ; the other, 
experiential—caught up in the hap- 
penings, changes of fortune, and con- 
tradictions of the world. This, how- 
ever, is not orthodox Orthodoxy, but 
Protestantism. 

Spirituality 

We know how the Orthodox cling 
to the splendor of the Byzantine lit- 
urgy. Much writing has been done 
about the sacred rites, their doctrinal 
and symbolic sense, their importance 
in daily life, in missionary work and in 
history. Such writing can obviously 
help Catholics as well as their own 
people. There are no well-developed 
schools of spirituality; there are 
rather streams and various shades of 
spirituality determined by this or that 
ancient spiritual writer or by various 
Catholic or Protestant thinkers. 
Though Catholic doctrinal works are 
not acceptable, the works of Catholic 
masters in the spiritual life are most 
welcome. Thus they have translated 
into Russian and published such 
works as The Little Flowers of St. 
Francis of Assisi, the Imitation of 
Christ, and certain works of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales, St. Angelo de Foligno, 
Wiseman, Fénelon, Scupoli, Ruys- 
broeck, Ollé-Laprune, Tauler, and 
others. 


In general, they are quite tolerant 
of what is essential in Catholic devo- 
tions, even the more recent ones; but, 
of course, they reject what is precisely 
Latin in form and practice. They have 
a real devotion to Jesus Christ, Hum- 
ble of Heart ; but the various forms this 
devotion takes in practice differ from 
ours. They dislike especially the per- 
sonification of the Sacred Heart and 
find much to reject in our devotion to 
it. Of course, we recognize that they 
are right in rejecting many of the ex- 
aggerations practiced by ill-informed 





Catholics. Our devotion to the rosary 
and the month of Mary does not ordi- 
narily offend them, although their 
theologians reject the Immaculate 
Conception. Devotion to St. Joseph, 
so well known in the West, is little 
known in the East. They reproach us 
with having replaced St. John the 
Baptist with St. Joseph. Holy Com- 
munion for the Orthodox, as for us, 
is the high point of the Mass. But in 
Orthodox Churches one gets the im- 
pression that outside of Mass, the 
Blessed Sacrament is, as it were, for- 
gotten, set aside, eclipsed by the icons 
or holy pictures. Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament, together with pro- 
cessions, and eucharistic congresses, 
have scarcely any place in the religious 
outlook of the Orthodox. The absence 
of adoration of the Blessed Sacrament 
in Orthodox churches is due in part 
to the fact that they regard the whole 
sanctuary, the icons, and relics as spe- 
cial dwelling places of the Divinity. 


We hear at times that the unedu- 
cated people are very superstitious, 
that their religious practice is wholly 
external and formalistic with ceremo- 
nies of pagan origin. This is, for the 
most part, an unjust accusation. There 
is a tragic confusion of good and bad 
elements, due largely to a lack of solid 
religious instruction. But also there 
is often a deep and sound religious life 
wholly formed on the excellent prin- 
ciples of high spirituality and nour- 
ished by the great doctrinal and moral 
wealth contained in the Byzantine 
liturgy. 


The serious Orthodox 


Sincerely devoted to the church he 
believes to be the true church, the 
serious Orthodox is a truly religious 
man. He is attentive to church func- 
tions, often without making a very 
great distinction between the Mass 
and other functions. In church he 
stands ; he makes the sign of the cross 
and the profound bows; he piously 
kisses the icons and at times sings in 
the choir. He fasts on the prescribed 


days; he gives generously to good 
works and to the poor. He thinks 
highly of good spiritual reading. Once 
a year or oftener he spends three to 
five days (or one at least) in a kind 
of retreat with more frequent visits to 
the church, generous almsgiving, con- 
fession and Communion. He likes con- 
versation that is spiritually profitable. 
He professes his religion regardless of 
what others think. At his home, icons 
and lives of the saints hold the place of 
honor. He defends his faith when he 
thinks it is being attacked ; and though 
he generally respects the religious con- 
victions of others, he feels bound to 
work for their conversion. In general, 
his piety is more of the heart than of 
the mind. 


Devotion to the Most Holy Virgin 
is the soul of Orthodox piety. This is 
what warms their faith, and unites the 
faithful. True Orthodoxy never sepa- 
rates the Mother from her Son. 


Devotion to the saints as protectors 
and intercessors is loved by the Ortho- 
dox. He honors ancient and relatively 
modern saints—both Eastern and 
Western, in spite of his numerous 
anti-Catholic prejudices. 


He does not forget his guardian 
angel. Angels are members of the 
church just as are the faithful. 


Church functions make the past 
present to him. The Resurrection is 
for him as for us the triumph of the 
Redeemer. Easter is the feast of feasts. 
The pious Orthodox prepares himself 
seriously for the Paschal Communion 
by fasting, almsgiving, and meditation. 
Though frequent or daily Communion 
is frowned upon by some few rigorists, 
there is a real tendency to return to 
the primitive practice of receiving at 
least at weekly Mass and on feast 
days. Some priests would like to be 
able to say Mass every day. They se- 
verely condemn such worldly infiltra- 
tions into the church as musical in- 
struments, statues, and ushers’ uni- 
forms. The serious Orthodox prays 
much for his dead, even if his under- 
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standing of the doctrine of purgatory 
is confused. 


It is in the lives of their saints that 
we find the heart of Orthodoxy. Their 
saints are saints for the same reasons 
ours are. In general, as far as the ex- 
ternal is concerned, their saints tend 
to be more retired from the world than 
active—in this they differ from the 
Western saints. They do not nourish 
their spiritual life on the separatist 
principles or anti-Catholic theology. 
They do not spend their time arguing 
against us. Often enough, they are not 
aware of the differences between us. 


They build their spiritual life on re- 
ligious values common to Catholic and 
Orthodox, almost always drinking 
deeply from the clear waters of solid 
Catholic spirituality, Holy Scripture, 
Byzantine liturgy, the dogmatic and 
moral doctrine of the ancient Oriental 
Church when it was still united to 
Rome, Catholic sacraments, the writ- 
ings of St. Ephrem, St. John Clima- 
cus, and others with the same bent, the 
monastery rules of St. Pacomius, St. 
Basil, St. Benedict, and St. Theodore. 
The more the Orthodox man ap- 
proaches true sanctity and lives the 
teachings of the gospel, the less he is 
influenced by anti-Catholic prejudices. 


Reconciliation 


To understand the Orthodox 
Church and to be understood by it, 
we must know how to esteem sound 
Orthodox religious values. These 
should not seem strange to us. We are 
not to tolerate these values through 
some kind of proud condescension. 
For they are, after all, the realization 
outside historical Catholicism of the 
inexhaustible resources entrusted to 
the Catholic Church. 
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We have a great deal to do to show 
the West how rich the ceremonies of 
the Oriental Church are. In celebrat- 
ing the liturgy in the Oriental rite we 
may seek to dispose the Orthodox in 
favor of some reconciliation with the 
Catholics. May God, however, keep us 
from seeing in the Byzantine or any 
other Oriental rite merely a means or 
a method of propaganda to attract 
those we consider “dissenters.” For 
this would be a harmful degradation 
of liturgy. 


We can see in our times a spiritual 
revival among some Orthodox peo- 
ples. The great offensive of impiety 
forced many of them to deepen their 
religion and to strengthen and widen 
it. We must see to it that true religion, 
wherever found, is united in the com- 
mon effort to stem the tide of atheism. 


The differences between Catholics 
and the Orthodox Church are high- 
lighted by the method of attack used 
by the atheists. They attack Ortho- 
doxy in so far as it is in agreement 
with Rome and leave it alone in so far 
as it is in opposition. In this they show 
definitely that they know the “rock” 
upon which the Church is built—the 
papacy. If they favor Orthodoxy 
against Catholicism, it is because they 
see this as a fine way to intensify the 
separation between the two. It is clear 
that not all the attempts to weaken the 
bonds which connect Christians to 
Rome are the work of the Orthodox, 
in spite of deceiving appearances. And 
to propagandize about opposition to 
the papacy is to do the work of Soviet 
atheism, to do a grave injury to those 
good Orthodox who have died because 
of their devotion to Christ. It is our 
task to see that all Christians under- 
stand this. 





WALBERT BUHLMANN, O.F.M. CAP. 


Mission science and the missionary apostolate 


There exists today an increasing awareness that modern science 
and modern methods must be applied to missionary effort. 

The science of missiology has made considerable progress 

in European schools, and Father Biihlmann indicates here the 
reaction between missiology and the actual work 

of missionaries in the field. His study presents helpful suggestions 
in regard to both the theory and practice of spreading 


God’s word in mission lands. 


“Science missionnaire et apostolat missionnaire,”’ 


schaft, 10 (1954), 81-95. 


} \ the beginning of this century 


mission science appeared for the first 
time as a permanent science, capable 
of being treated as such. Naturally it 
sought to be an ally of its old and re- 
spectable partner, the mission aposto- 
late; for in its theories and objectives 
mission science seeks to live and work 
together in perfect harmony with the 
apostolate. Sad to say, however, this 
marriage is anything but happy. The 
apostolate has gotten along for two 
thousand years without the theorists 
who now appear in universities as pro- 
fessors of mission science—professors 
who for the most part have never even 
seen mission lands. 


To present the existing relations 
between the science of missions and 
the apostolate, we must review the 
present state of the question. We do 
not want, however, merely to repeat 
the doctrine on the subject. Rather 
we wish to illustrate it with new facts, 
to bring out new aspects, to direct 
it toward new perspectives, and to 
plead more clearly the cause of the 
missionaries themselves. We must, of 
course, consider objectively both mis- 
sionary science and the apostolate; 
but we must also understand the posi- 
tion of the men engaged in both fields. 


Neue Zeitschrift fir Missionswissen- 


Existing relations 


As one would suspect, the discord 
which exists between mission science 
and missionary practice is found pri- 
marily on a purely subjective plane. 
The main complaint against missiolo- 
gists is that their science is nothing 
but theory lacking contact with life— 
a sterile study based on cold statistics. 
This charge places the missiologists in 
a sad dilemma. They must either re- 
main isolated as theorists and so be 
reproached for living in ivory towers, 
or they can try to give some practical 
directives and be rebuked for practic- 
ing a conceited science which tries to 
explain everything by imposing its 
views instead of helping to solve real 
difficulties. 


We can easily understand why mis- 
sionaries have so little sympathy for 
the pure theorists. But it is foolish for 
missionaries to oppose men who try 
to make mission knowledge practical 
and to bring it in line with the facts. 
Missionary science does not want to, 
nor ought it, give universal practical 
directives. Rather it should limit itself 
to general principles which must be 
applied with great prudence. This ap- 
plication can be made only by the mis- 
sionaries themselves, who know the 
circumstances of their territory. 
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This basic conflict between theory 
and practice exists in every man in 
his life-long struggle between what he 
ought to do and what he does. No 
wonder, then, that this conflict be- 
comes more violent when an outsider, 
who takes no personal part in the 
struggle, comes to impose his views 
and suggest advice. 


Nevertheless, when missionaries are 
among themselves, they speak openly 
about their shortcomings—a privilege 
which they would not grant to any 
missiologist. Young and old admit 
that their work suffers from their 
lack of missionary formation. Evi- 
dently, then, most missionaries basi- 
cally recognize the utility and neces- 
sity of a missionary science. 


Objective relationship 


Today missionary science does not 
want to act as an inspector of mis- 
sions, but desires to serve and aid the 
apostolate. A recent book, Scientia 
Missionum Ancilla, clears away any 
doubt about this. Professor John 


Beckmann, founder of the Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, be- 
lieves that we can never insist too 
strongly on this point. 


Why and how does this science put 
itself at the service of the apostolate? 
Since it is a science, it examines the 
numerous preoccupations and the 
thousand events of the missionaries’ 
daily schedule. It seeks a deep knowl- 
edge of these facts in their various 
aspects by analyzing the motives, fore- 
seeing the results, classifying both ac- 
cording to their importance, and fi- 
nally drawing general but useful con- 
clusions. 


Obviously then missionary science 
in this sense is of real benefit to the 
apostolate in mission countries, and 
through it the apostolate will reach its 
highest degree of perfection. On the 
opening of the Missionary Exposition 
at the Vatican in 1925, Pius XI ex- 
pressed the same idea. He said that to 
gain all the fruit from the work and 
heroic sacrifice of missionaries we 
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need a science which clarifies and indi- 
cates the most direct course and sug- 
gests the most adaptable methods for 
accomplishing the end. 


Such a missiology, however, must 
not be monopolized by a group of spe- 
cialists in a university. It must in some 
degree belong to the missionaries 
themselves. After their courses in the- 
ology and after having some courses 
on missiology or at least reading 
works on this subject, they should 
be able to acquire the habit of 
missionary science. When the mis- 
sionaries have acquired this, they will 
no longer look upon mission science 
as a lofty, arrogant, and exclusive 
branch of knowledge, but as a valu- 
able partner. They will be happy to 
see young missionaries going to cen- 
ters of missiological studies before 
entering the apostolate, to acquire 
there what they would later be unable 
to acquire in the apostolate because of 
the lack of time. 


Practical theory 


It is not only practical mission sci- 
ence, such as canon law and pastoral 
theology, which is useful, but also the- 
oretical knowledge. A solid grasp of 
the theology of the missions can be an 
effective aid to a missionary in his 
work. 


From the start of his ministry, the 
missionary is aware of the duty to en- 
courage his native Christians to attain 
their majority and to become inde- 
pendent. He has a duty to give them 
as much responsibility as possible. He 
should make them aware that the 
native church must rise by its own 
efforts, finance itself, and above all 
develop a native clergy. It is signifi- 
cant to notice that formerly the pro- 
motion of Chinese bishops was not 
well received by all the missionaries. 
The initiative taken by Rome to estab- 
lish a native African hierarchy pro- 
voked some critics to s°+ that this was 
too hasty an action. + ium daily expe- 
rience alone, we can raise objections ; 
but knowing the history of the Church 





and the principles of its expansion, we 
can justify and applaud this forward 
march. This generous attitude is the 
consoling fruit of the efforts of mis- 
sionary science. 


Apostolic science 


So far we have considered mission- 
ary science as science ; now let us put 
the accent on its missionary aspect. It 
is a science completely orientated 
toward the missions and can never 
lose sight of its proper objectives. Mis- 
siologists have frequently pointed out 
that catechisms and even theology 
books destined for use in the mission 
lands are not adapted to the mentality 
and the problems of the foreign coun- 
try—that they lack the mission point 
of view. 

Moreover, missionary science has a 
natural inclination to publish its find- 
ings, for as a science it forms from 
particular events the general laws 
which concern all missionaries. Con- 
scious that it is missionary, it seeks 
the same end as the apostolate: the 
spreading of the Church of Christ 
throughout the world. 

Besides the direct relation between 
itself and the apostolate, missionary 
science has other functions. In univer- 
sity courses and in numerous publica- 
tions, it defends and explains the mis- 
sionary apostolate to the intellectuals 
who look upon the missionaries as ro- 
mantic religious. 


End and means 


There is no need for a long com- 
mentary on the apostolate’s relation to 
missionary science. The mission apos- 
tolate is the object of this science and 
the reason for its existence. 

In scholastic language the mission- 
ary apostolate is the matter which is 
to be informed and determined by mis- 
sionary science. The directive force is 
the missionary who possesses the 
habit of missionary science. There- 
fore, the science is not the form itself 
but a remote efficient cause. It pre- 
pares the proximate cause, the mis- 
sionary, to realize the formal cause, 


the purpose of the mission, in his 
apostolate. Such is the scale of values ; 
the apostolate is not an end in itself 
but enters into a close combination 
with the end of the mission. Nor is 
mission science an end in itself. It has 
the subservient role of preparing the 
missionary. It influences the aposto- 
late by orientating the missionary to- 
ward his true purpose, the spread of 


the Church. 


Practical conclusions 


No one denies that, other things 
being equal, the missionary who has a 
scientific missionary formation ought 
to do much better work than a mis- 
sionary who lacks this formation. 
When a trained missionary encoun- 
ters obstacles to his ministry, he can 
evaluate them and determine whether 
special attention and study should be 
given to them. He so adapts his meth- 
ods of converting natives as to estab- 
lish harmony between their faith and 
their culture. He modifies the experi- 
ments of fellow missionaries for use 
with his own people. His sermons are 
not mere translations; rather he 
searches for a style of preaching which 
suits the native mentality. He sys- 
tematically records his experiences to 
get a general view of the whole prob- 
lem and publishes his discoveries for 
those who will continue and develop 
his work. This kind of missionary the 
Church needs—a man who can blend 
Catholicism with a foreign culture. 

A missionary may find certain dif- 
ficulties with such a program. Al- 
though he may want to examine cer- 
tain problems more closely, he finds 
that the daily tasks of his ministry do 
not allow him time. Nevertheless, he 
can and must take the time to study 
the general problems ; for they are an 
integral part of mission labor. 

Another difficulty may arise in the 
conscience of the missionary as a 
priest. As a shepherd of souls he is 
interested in every means which will 
bring souls to Christ, and as a scholar 
he wishes to observe objectively cer- 
tain rites and local customs. He knows 
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that if he seeks information on all 
pagan things merely to condemn and 
abolish them, he will learn nothing 
from his interviews. Here again, his 
objective inquiries, though they may 
seem profane, have but one purpose 
in the long view: to aid and clarify 
the work of the ministry, preparing 
the way for Christianity. 


Experienced missiologists 


Since we demand that the mission- 
ary have some familiarity with mis- 
siology, the missiologist in turn should 
spend some time in the ministry of 
the missions. We do not mean short 
excursions to fill up time between his 
activities. It is necessary that the 
young missiologist become engaged in 
the full labors of the mission and ex- 
perience the daily reality of mission- 
ary life. When he returns to his scien- 
tific atmosphere, he can rethink his 
experiences, ordering them in system- 
atic fashion and drawing from them 
valuable conclusions. True, his scien- 
tific acumen may grow dull; and in 
three or four years he will have lost 
contact with the trends of the theo- 
rists. But these difficulties can be 
quickly and easily remedied. What he 
will have gained is irreplaceable — 
something not to be found in books. 


He will be aware of the many 
elements in missionary work that can- 
not be measured. When he returns to 
his country, the theorist will be in a 
position to impart vital, concrete, and 
true knowledge and will be better able 
to train young missionaries. 


It is clear, therefore, that our postu- 
late has a solid basis: no missionary 
should be sent to the missions without 
a special training over and above that 
given in the usual course of theology. 
The mission apostolate is a special 
ministry and requires a special prepa- 
ration, just as a complicated sickness 
cannot be adequately treated by a gen- 
eral practitioner but requires treat- 
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ment by a specialist. This special 
training will give the young mission- 
aries not only a clear view of the ob- 
jectives and an increase of initiative, 
but also a greater confidence in them- 
selves and a better knowledge of their 
role in the apostolate. 


It is the fond hope of missionaries 
that those engaged in the study of mis- 
sionary science emphasize more the 
practical aspects of the mission. This 
hope could be quickly realized if there 
were a decentralization of missionary 
studies. Each missionary congregation 
or institute should have qualified pro- 
fessors of missiology. After spending 
some time in the apostolate, these pro- 
fessors can give a concrete presenta- 
tion of the problems which arise in 
their mission. There is no need for 
young missionaries to spend a num- 
ber of semesters on the abstract study 
of the concept of mission. But there is 
a need of a solid and harmonious syn- 
thesis with conclusions that can be 
applied in the practical order. 


Resident missiologists 


Each Apostolic Delegation should 
have at least one professional missiol- 
ogist to represent missionary science 
in the mission country. Every year he 
would assemble the young mission- 
aries to discuss the problems of the 
territory and to exchange ideas. More- 
over he would have charge of building 
a special library, consisting of all per- 
tinent literature about the territory. 
Finally, by keeping in close contact 
with the thought of other missiolo- 
gists, he would send bulletins to the 
missionaries and receive from them 
information which he would organize 
and publish. 


With this kind of collaboration, the 
end of missionary science—to serve 
the apostolate—will be achieved. The 
apostolate will become more effective, 
resulting in a great blessing for the 
ultimate mission of the Church. 





Tomorrow’s missionary strategy 


G. H. L. Zeegers, Worldmission, 6 (1955), 428-36. 


D.. Zeegers is Director General of the 
Catholic Institute for Social and Ecclesi- 
astical Research. The organization was 
founded in Holland in 1946 to help the 
clergy in their work of spreading the 
gospel. It has since become international 
and is now a branch of the International 
Catholic Institute for Social Research. Dr. 
Zeegers has devoted his time to a study of 
the social problem in mission countries. 
These areas became a special concern of 
the Institute after many missionary bishops 
had appealed for help. 


The problem 


The problem facing the missions is a 
complicated one. Its source lies in the very 
rapid expansion of modern industry and 
agriculture in the vast undeveloped areas 
of Africa and Asia. This technical and 
economic expansion introduced by the 
West has completely upset the social sys- 
tem of these countries. The strong anti- 
Western attitude which has developed 
among the people as a result of the social 
turmoil has unfortunately carried over into 
an anti-Christian attitude. For the Chris- 
tianity these people knew was from the 
West. 


The money-mad economy of the vast 
industrial and mining centers of Africa 
has been godless. Religious aspirations of 
the masses have been frustrated by the 
unfamiliar social problems. Besides this, 
such things as birth control propaganda 
circulated by the Western element have 
robbed the people of much of their natural 
morality. All of this has greatly compli- 
cated mission work in these areas. In fact, 
the very existence of the Church is 
threatened; for her social structure is too 
weak to survive such rapid social evolution. 


New social orientation 


The Church must adapt herself to this 
social evolution, for she cannot halt its 
progress nor change its direction. Thus the 
social apostolate is becoming very important 
in the mission lands. 


Material and human resources are very 
limited in the missions and a clear strategy 
will have to redistribute them where they 
can accomplish the greatest good. These 
changes may be as radical as completely 
abandoning certain areas in favor of others 
that are of greater importance. An overall 
strategy embracing all the various orders 
and congregations of missionaries will have 
to be developed to save the Church in 
these countries. 


Missiology and sociology 


Missiology alone has not yet been able 
to provide the missions with this new 
strategy. Positive social science working 
together with missiology will be able to 
introduce new methods based on scientific 
forecasts of developments. The sociologist, 
for instance, is better able to analyze 
government attitude toward the social and 
cultural work of missions already estab- 
lished, and to provide for suitable adapta- 
tions. This will leavé the missiologist free 
to study the non-Christian areas and to 
make plans to establish the Church there. 
The problems are too vast and too involved 
for the missiologist alone. The sociologist 
must help him to make the best use of 
the spiritual, intellectual, and material 
means available to support the missions. 


Conclusions 


Dr. Zeegers and the Institute he heads 
have made a careful study of Africa and 
Asia. They believe that the experience 
they have gained in these critical areas 
will be of great use to the missions of 
other countries as well. They have under- 
taken this work at the request of the mis- 
sionary bishops of Africa and Asia, and 
they have given them the results of their 
research and their plan of adaptation. 


But the Institute does not consider this 
its only task. It takes a much broader 
view of the problem. In drawing up a plan 
of development for the hierarchy, the mem- 
bers of the Institute have taken for granted 
that whatever will be needed to carry it 
out will be available to the missionaries. 
They see no reason why Catholics all over 
the world should not be able to supply 
whatever the Church needs, whether it 
be money, or experts and technicians of 
whatever sort. This is their second task, 
to arouse the Catholic world to an active 
interest and an active support of the mis- 
sions. The Institute wants to organize all 
the Catholic forces into a powerful and 
efficient unit prepared to help the Church 
in spreading the gospel. 

The aim of the Institute, then, is twofold. 
First, it must develop a new social attitude 
in the missions and formulate a scientific 
plan in cooperation with the missiologist 
to strengthen and expand the Church. 
Secondly, it must educate the Catholic 
world to her duty to support this project 
in the light of God’s revealed plan for the 
salvation for the world. 
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EMILIO SAURAS, O.P. 


Is there a priesthood of the laity? 


A vast literature on the priesthood of the laity is gradually 
developing. The question stems from theological studies on the 
Mystical Body-and the nature of the sacramental character 

and from the desire to find a solid basis for the lay apostolate. It has 
received attention from eminent theologians such as Congar, 
Tromp, Diekmann, and Rea, and from churchmen such as the 
late Cardinal Suhard. Employing the work already accomplished, 
the author of the present article goes on to assert a basis 

for the priesthood of the laity in the twofold nature of offering. 


“El laicado y el poder cultual sacerdotal {Existe un sacerdocio laical?’’ Revista Espafiola 


de Teologia, 14 (1954), 275-326. 


/ \ priest receives from Christ cer- 


tain powers and the exclusive right to 
exercise these powers and is thus dis- 
tinguished from a layman. But con- 
tinual emphasis on things that dis- 
tinguish priests from laymen has led 
only to an ever-widening gulf between 
the two groups. That is why present- 
day theologians, attempting to nar- 
row this gulf, are interested in stress- 
ing certain priestly qualities of the 
laymen themselves. The question then 
arises: Are we justified in speaking 
of a priesthood of the laity? 


The Council of Trent fought 
against the “sacerdotal democracy” 
and the “Christian equalitarianism” 
of the Reformers. And so, in the ages 
following the Council, people have 
tended to think of the laity as passive, 
without personality, and capable 
merely of receiving. This one-sided 
view of what Trent intended disre- 
gards the evidence of Scripture. St. 
Paul maintains that the Church, the 
Mystical Body of Christ, is composed 
-of different living parts. There is one 
Head but many members, some weak, 
others strong and prominent, but all 
active. Moreover, tradition unani- 
mously and abundantly testifies to a 
real priesthood of the laity as de- 
scribed by St. Peter and St. John. 
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The fathers and theologians have in- 
terpreted such a priesthood in various 
ways, but they have never denied it. 
Finally, this view of Trent wrongly 
interprets the mind of the Council 
itself. The Council did define the ex- 
istence of a priestly hierarchy, but it 
did not in the least deny the common 
priesthood of the laity. 


Still, is there not a danger of fall- 
ing into Protestant error by speak- 
ing of a priesthood of the laity? There 
is no danger if we clearly define our 
terms at the outset. Today there is a 
greater danger that the average man 
is more conscious of his lay state than 
of any religious prerogative he may 
possess. Modern man, in all other 
concerns of life, has become conscious 
and proud of his individual contribu- 
tion to society. But unfortunately 
many theologians have refused to 
grant that the individual faithful have 
any such positive role to play in the 
Church. Starting from a misinterpre- 
tation of Trent, they have brought us 
to our present situation: a priesthood 
without a people, a liturgy without 
community prayer, and a doctrinal 
treasure lying dead and buried. 


Theology and canon law define the 
lay state differently but without con- 





tradiction. In canon law, the layman 
is an individual with passive charac- 
teristics. He has no voice, he only 
hears. To quote but one author of 
present-day manuals, Vermeersch de- 
fines a layman as “one who is lack- 
ing in participation either of orders 
or jurisdiction.” 


Consecration 


Theology complements this defini- 
tion of the canonist. It adds the ele- 
ment of the sacramental characters 
which “consecrate” the layman and 
enable him to perform certain func- 
tions for the benefit both of the 
community and of the liturgy. During 
the first centuries of Christianity the 
term /ayman meant one consecrated. 
Only after the fourth century did it 
come to be used in the sense of pro- 
fane. The Gratian Decretals adopted 
and extended the latter meaning, mak- 
ing the layman no longer one conse- 
crated but one who lives a secular 
and profane life. In regard to worship 
he may “place offerings on the altar” 
but anything further is reserved ex- 
clusively to the priest. 

The Bible does not use the term 
layman, but it does use the word Aaés, 
people, from which /ayman is derived. 
The Bible distinguishes Aads from 
two other terms: é6vy, the gentiles, 
and «xAjpos, those chosen for sacred 
rites. The Aads or laymen are the 
chosen ones, the people of God. The 
€6vmm or gentiles are the secular and 
profane people. The Aads as well as 
the «Ajpos were consecrated to God: 
the former through a general conse- 
cration, the latter through a special 
selection and consecration. 

This general biblical sense of 
dads as a people consecrated to God 
agrees with the Pauline idea of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. The faith- 
ful are received into this Body pas- 
sively. But as members all must be 
active, working, as individuals and as 
parts of the community, for further 
sanctification of the people of God. 

The church considered as a society 
is composed of two elements. The 


clerical element brings the divine life 
to men; the lay element, to a large 
extent, develops this life. The faithful 
must develop this life as members of 
the Mystical Body. They must 
Christianize all the individual and 
social aspects of their lives. For this 
task they receive a sacred power, and 
they receive it as members of the 
Mystical Body rather than as indi- 
viduals. The laity, then, are sacred 
because they consecrate from within 
the society in which they live. By 
saying this we do not wish to exclude 
the clergy completely. The clergy 
must have an active part in the 
sanctification of the world, but theirs 
is a transcendent part. They are to 
counsel and direct, but in a different 
way from the laity, who exercise their 
sanctifying power immanently. 
Accordingly the layman has more 
than a mere passive or receptive part 
in the Church. He consecrates the 
sciences that he studies, the literature 
he writes, the family he raises. And 


he has been given sacred powers for 
this work. But what is the real nature 
of these powers? They are not the 
powers of orders or of jurisdiction, 
but they are spiritual powers. Accord- 
ing to St. Thomas they are acquired 


through the sacraments. Baptism 
confers a priestly power of worship; 
matrimony, a power of government; 
confirmation, a power of testimony. 
The power of orders to consecrate 
the Body of Christ, the layman does 
not receive. But does he have any 
priestly power of worship in the 
Sacrifice of Mass? In what follows 
we shall attempt to show how and 
to what extent he does possess such 
power also. 


Sacrifice 


We maintain that besides the 
ministerial priesthood restricted to a 
certain group there is also a priest- 
hood of the people. This has been 
referred to in tradition as a spiritual, 
common, or mystical priesthood, but 
real nonetheless — not metaphorical. 
This priesthood has its foundation in 
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the consecration of baptism accord- 
ing to patristic tradition and in the 
character of baptism according to 
theological tradition. It is of this 
priesthood that Scripture and tradi- 
tion, both patristic and theological, 
speak. 

In the Bible 

The word priest, iepeds, is found 
frequently in Sacred Scripture. It is 
applied to Christ, and it is applied 
to the faithful; it is never used for 
the hierarchical and ministerial 
priests. These are always called bish- 
ops, presbyters, or deacons, names 
which are not synonymous with priest. 

Moreover, the Bible not only ap- 
plies the term priest to the faithful; 
it also attributes to them priestly 
functions. In the classical text from 
St. Peter the faithful are “built up, 
a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, ac- 
ceptable to God” (1 Pet. 2:5). Here 
the dignity and office of the priest- 


hood are clearly applied to the faith-— 


ful. Further on St. Peter calls them 
a “kingly priesthood.” The objection 
arises that the priesthood and sacri- 
fice here indicated are figurative. 
Against this interpretation let us con- 
sider the following facts: (1) This is 
certainly not the most common inter- 
pretation of the text. (2) According 
to theology the sacramental charac- 
ters are real participations in the 
priesthood of Christ so that every 
baptized Christian possesses a real 
and true sacerdotal character. (3) 
The term spiritual appears twenty- 
seven times in the New Testament. 
Twenty-five of those times it is clearly 
not figurative. Why suppose that it 
is so in the two remaining cases— 
those speaking of the priesthood of 
the laity? 


In tradition 

Father Paul Dabin has made a 
complete and conclusive study of the 
lay priesthood in tradition (Le sacer- 
doce royal des fidéles dans la tradi- 
tion ancienne et moderne). He finds 
that the fathers and theologians of 
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every age, even in the times of the 
anti-Protestant reaction, have held 
with complete unanimity a real priest- 
hood of the faithful, though they ex- 
plain its nature differently at differ- 
ent times. Still they always distin- 
guish clearly between the priesthood 
of the faithful and the hierarchical 
priesthood. They compare the two, 
pointing out that both are consecra- 
tions, one derived from orders, the 
other from baptism. The priesthood 
of the faithful is not a figure of 
speech; some authors speak of it in 
a figurative way, but they never de- 
prive it of all reality. 

From these conclusions it is not 
strange that Father Dabin proposes 
the doctrine as theologically certain 
because of its solid foundation in 
Scripture and tradition. Nor is it 
strange that other authors have come 
to regard it as a doctrine of faith. Let 
us say that it is at least theologically 
firm and that to deny it is to go 
counter to something which receives 
the highest ecclesiastical approval. 

What powers do the faithful lack 
in this lay priesthood? We find a full 
answer to this question in the Second 
Apology by St. Justin. He tells us that 
prayer is made by all; the dvadopa 
and the consecration by him who pre- 
sides, the administration by the 
deacon. That is to say, the faithful 
neither consecrate nor administer but 
only offer. On this point revelation, 
theology, and the magisterium of the 
Church are in agreement. 


Sacrifice and mediation 


The priest is commonly described 
as a mediator between God and men. 
The notion of mediation, however, is 
not essential to every priesthood but 
only to the supreme or pontifical 
priesthood and the ministerial priest- 
hood. As an example of a priesthood 
without mediation we have that of 
Abel, whose sacrifice is commemo- 
rated in the Canon of the Mass. 
Other instances could be given. 

But the essential element of the 
priesthood is the power of offering 





sacrifice. With it there is a priest- 
hood ; without it, though there may be 
mediation, there is no priesthood. 
When we have both mediation and 
the offering of sacrifice we have the 
highest type of priesthood. Now since 
the worship of God is a natural right 
and even a duty incumbent on man 
and since the most perfect act of wor- 
ship is sacrifice, we cannot deny to 
man all priestly power as such. We 
may deny him the pontifical and 
ministerial priesthood, but we can al- 
ways offer him a priesthood of wor- 
ship based on sacrifice. For sacrifice 
is a natural act and can be defined as 
an external act expressing submis- 
sion and adhesion to God by offering 
something previously sanctified. Ac- 
cording to this definition the offering 
of our sufferings and the offering of 
our sanctified body are true sacrifices. 

For Christians the sacrifice par ex- 
cellence is the sacrifice of Calvary. 
With its sign every Christian rite is 
initiated; from it the sacraments re- 
ceive the character which gives to the 
faithful their power of worship. Ac- 
cording to St. Thomas the character 
of orders is totally active while that 
of confirmation and, more particular- 
ly, of baptism have a strongly passive 
character, making man able to re- 
ceive the other sacraments. Active 
characteristics are included too, since 
“in baptism man receives the (active) 
power to do whatever pertains to his 
salvation.” These active characteris- 
tics are not the powers of mediation 
which orders confer, but they are 
nonetheless active elements. Pius XII 
emphasizes these active elements when 
he writes in Mediator Dei that “the 
faithful also offer the victim,” and 
“through baptism the faithful in gen- 
eral become members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ the Priest and by the 
character imprinted in their souls are 
destined for the divine worship.” As 
Father Dabin points out in his work, 
the majority of ecclesiastical writers 
and the liturgy of the first centuries 
agree with Pius XII. It was the prac- 
tice in the early Church to dismiss 


the catechumens at the start of the 
Offertory, the specific act of worship, 
precisely for the reason that those 
who did not possess the baptismal 
character could not exercise the 
priestly rite that was starting. 

From all that has been said, we 
can conclude that the faithful possess 
the essence of priesthood: the power 
to offer sacrifices to God. As ex- 
plained in Mediator Dei, a sacrifice 
can be offered in two ways: either by 
an immolation, which demands hier- 
archical power or the power of orders, 
or by a simple offering on the part 
of both priest and people, which de- 
mands the power conferred by bap- 
tism. 

Despite this explanation some 
authors either deny or belittle the 
priesthood of the faithful basing their 
arguments on other texts of Mediator 
Dei. In answer to these it is sufficient 
to say that when Pius XII denies the 
sacerdotal power to the faithful he 
is referring to the hierarchical power. 
When he says that the faithful offer 
the sacrifice “in their way,” he is 
not diluting the notion of their priest- 
hood but simply stating that the faith- 
ful do not offer the sacrifice as media- 
tors or as hierarchical priests but in 
a way accommodated to their con- 
dition as simply the faithful. 


The Mass 


The liturgical sacrifice and the 
priesthood of the new law become 
clear in the light of the Eucharist. 
Let us consider the relationship be- 
tween the action of the faithful and 
that of the minister at the altar. First 
of all let us understand that the term 
sacrifice can be taken in either a 
moral, religious, or liturgical sense. 
A moral sacrifice is simply any action 
that costs us something whether or 
not it has any element of worship. 
A religious sacrifice is this same ac- 
tion performed either mediately or 
immediately through the virtue of 
religion. A liturgical sacrifice, among 
Christians, is a sacramental action 
and the only sacrifice specifically 
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sacerdotal. Moral and religious sacri- 
fices in order to be truly priestly must 
share in this liturgical sacrifice. 

Next, it is to be noted that when 
Scripture and tradition attribute the 
duty of performing spiritual sacri- 
fices to the priesthood, they do not 
allude to the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
Again, many authors speak of the 
priesthood only in direct relation to 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, but many 
others do not. Hence Father Congar 
will extend the priesthood exercised 
by the faithful to all their daily func- 
tions as heads of families, teachers, 
governors, etc., even though these are 
not connected with the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, the only one having the full 
priestly character of the New Cove- 
nant. 


Connection with the Mass 


We maintain that moral and re- 
ligious sacrifices are to be linked to 
the liturgical sacrifice, and thus every 
sacrifice of the faithful can be sacer- 
dotal by its connection with the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. This is true, first, 
because every perfective or vivifying 
grace depends in some way on the 
Eucharist, and therefore every act of 
the virtue of religion depends on it. It 
is also true because of the relation be- 
tween moral and religious sacrifices 
and the sacrament of baptism. This 
relation is deduced from certain Paul- 
ine passages. Therefore, if the baptis- 
mal character is a sacramental power 
of worship and the Eucharastic Sacri- 
fice is the focal point of Christian 
worship, we must conclude that bap- 
tism gives the faithful a real part in 
this Sacrifice. 

Precisely what is the role played 
by the faithful in the Mass? The one 
given to them by Christ. Since the 
Sacrifice of the Mass pertains not to 
natural rights but to divine-positive 
rights, this role is not deduced from 
a priori data but drawn from positive 
facts. In the Eucharistic Sacrifice the 
whole Christ is immolated, that is, 
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Christ and His entire Church. He is 
the principal victim; the faithful, the 
secondary one. The faithful can offer 
the principal victim by means of and 
together with the priest-minister, but 
they cannot consecrate it since this 
power is reserved exclusively to the 
priest-ministers. But the priesthood 
of the faithful is the power of sacri- 
ficial oblation. The liturgy of the 
Mass gives proof of this power: the 
Offertory, the dialogue of the Pre- 
face, and certain of the prayers of 
the Canon prove that the faithful 
offer the sacrifice together with the 
priest. 


In regard to the secondary victim, 
the whole liturgy proclaims repeatedly 
that the faithful offer themselves as 
victims. In this sacrificial offering of 
themselves, they have a more ample 
role than in the offering of Christ. 
They offer Christ but do not im- 
molate Him; they both offer and im- 
molate themselves. They must exer- 
cise over themselves a destructive ac- 
tion of what is bad and a perfective 
one of what is good. 


Offering 


Speaking more precisely, we are 
convinced that sacrifice demands a 
real immolation and that the priest- 
hood is essentially related to sacri- 
fice. Nevertheless the specific func- 
tion of the priest is, in our judgment, 
not to sacrifice but to offer sacrifices. 
This offering can be made either by 
sacrificing the victim or by giving 
to God what has already been sacri- 
ficed. In the Mass there is room for 
both offerings. The priest who con- 
secrates offers Christ by sacrificing 
or consecrating Him; the faithful 
offer Him as sacrificed or conse- 
crated by the priest. Both are priestly 
offerings; the first made by means 
of the power which the priest has 
through the sacrament of orders; the 
second, by means of the sacramental 
character which the faithful receive 
through the sacrament of baptism. 





The priesthood of the faithful 


Juan Antonio Pascual, O.S.B., “El sacerdocio de los fieles,” Liturgia, 10 


(1955), 5-17. 


In this issue of THEoLocy Dicest, pages 
110-14, there is an article on the priesthood 
of the laity by Father Emilio Suaras, O.P. 
In the third part of his article, Father 
Suaras states the opinion that the specific 
function of the priest is to offer sacrifice. 
Both he and Father Pascual agree that 
in this act of offering, the faithful can 
participate in a real sense. Since the argu- 
ments for this position are developed at 
length by Father Pascual, his article is 
summarized here. 


W. must distinguish, Father Pascual 
says, between the priesthood of the or- 
dained ministers of the Church and the 
priesthood of the faithful. But in making 
this distinction, we must not so belittle 
the faithful’s participation as to make it 
a mere metaphorical and improper priest- 
hood. The laity’s priesthood is real, though 
not the same as that of ordained priests. 


Mystical Body 


Father Pascual uses arguments drawn 
from the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
Christ is the head of the Mystical Body, 
and all the baptized are members of this 
body and share in its life. The head of 
a body and the members have the same 
life. Now since Christ is essentially a 
priest, all those who share His life share 
a priestly life. The Church, therefore, is 
a society of priests. As it is baptism which 
makes the faithful members of the Church, 
so it is baptism that gives the faithful 
their share in the priesthood. 

Tradition seems to agree with this. The 
vast majority of those who comment on 
the words of St. Peter, “You are a royal 
priesthood” (1 Peter 2:9), apply this to 
all the faithful and not only to the ordained 
clergy. But it cannot apply to the faithful 
and the clergy in the same way, because 
this doctrine was condemned by the Council 
of Trent and also by Pope Pius XII in 
the Mediator Dei. It is Father Pascual’s 
purpose to show that in order to avoid this 
heresy we need not make of the faithful’s 
priesthood a mere metaphorical one, as is 
commonly done in the theological manuals. 


Real priesthood 


The various members of a body share 
the life of the head in a real though dif- 


ferent manner according to their own 
proper function. So, Father Pascual thinks, 
the members of Christ’s Mystical Body 
share His priestly life in a real way, but 
each according to his own degree. 

Christ is the highpriest and mediator 
between God and man. Through the sacra- 
ment of orders, He shares this office with 
the ordained clergy. As His representatives 
they renew the sacrifice of Christ in the 
Mass. Only Christ Himself can offer the 
sacrifice of the Cross, and only He can 
dispose certain members of His Mystical 
Body to renew this sacrifice and offer it 
as His representatives. His priests alone 
do this when through their words of con- 
secration they bring Christ as victim to the 
altar in the sacramental form. This is the 
essence of the priesthood of orders. The 
ordained priest alone can sacrifice Christ 
in an unbloody manner in the Mass. 


Offering the victim 


But besides this priestly action of sacri- 
ficing the Victim in an unbloody manner, 
there is another priestly action. This is 
the action of offering to God the Father 
the sacred Victim, sacramentally immolated 
by the priest. The faithful share in this 
action. They co-offer to God the divine 
Victim through the medium of the minis- 
terial priest, and joined with him. Thus 
they participate in the priesthood accord- 
ing to their place in the Mystical Body. 
Theirs is a priesthood of offering, not of 
sacrificing. The prayers of the Mass bring 
this out, as do the words of Pius XII in 
the Mediator Dei. 


Since the action of offering the sacrificed 
Victim is a real priestly action, we must 
say that the faithful partake of the priest- 
hood in a real sense, and not merely meta- 
phorically. This is the one priestly action 
of the faithful, and they must perform it 
through the medium of the ordained priest, 
and joined with him. 


To identify the power of the faithful 
with that of the ordained priest is to con- 
tradict the doctrine of Trent and of Pius 
XII. On the other hand, to consider this 
power a mere metaphor is to underrate it 
and to deny to the faithful the participa- 
tion in the life of Christ, which is the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
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FRANCOIS HOUTART 


Religious sociology 


During the present century and especially since the end 

of the second World War an increased interest has been shown 
in religious sociology. It is becoming a great help to priests 

in the apostolate by placing valuable statistics at their disposal. 
Father Houtart, an expert who has worked as a religious 
sociologist in the United States, treats the nature, 

méthods, and objects of this new science. 


“La sociologie religieuse, auxiliaire de la pastorale,”’ Collectanea Mechliniensia, 40 (1955), 


158-83. 


a. sociology is more than an 
aid to the apostolate. It is a science 11 
its own right—a science which is now 
passing from infancy to maturity. At 
present it faces the problem of disen- 
gaging itself from related sciences ; for 
the study of the social aspects of reli- 
gion has often been the by-product of 
other scientific and cultural endeav- 
ors. Plato dealt with religion as a 
social phenomenon, and the Renais- 
sance produced many accounts of 
primitive religions. More recently 
philosophy has subordinated religious 
sociology by using the scientific study 
of religion to support its purely posi- 
tivistic systems. 


Definition 


What is religious sociology? It is 
the science that studies (1) social 
forms of religious life, e.g., hierarchi- 
cal organization, (2) the relations be- 
tween the different structures within 
a given religion, e.g., between the par- 
ish and Catholic Action; and (3) the 
relation of the religion to secular 
groups and structures, such as social 
classes and civil institutions. Religious 
sociology does not, of course, limit 
itself to Catholicism nor even to pres- 
ent-day religions, but can extend to 
religions that have become extinct. 

External religious acts are the do- 
main of this science. It cannot deal 
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with the relation between God and 
man ; it can draw no valid conclusions 
about the essence and origin of reli- 
gion. It merely takes the external acts, 
classifies them, expresses them in 
charts and scales, and to a certain 
extent evaluates their intensity. The 
religious sociologist must always re- 
member that true religious acts can 
never be reduced to the non-religious. 
Hence he can never treat religious 
statistics as he treats statistics on sec- 
ular activities. He must consider them 
in a different light altogether. 

Some object that religious sociology 
is useless. Why make so painstaking a 
study of things which we already un- 
derstand well enough tor all practical 
purposes? We reply that nothing 
speaks so convincingly as records and 
charts. If we are to arrive at general 
and long-range measurements, mere 
qualitative information is not enough. 
Exact, well-arranged statistics can 
help us to estimate the value of work 
already begun. For example, new pas- 
tors must spend quite a bit of time get- 
ting acquainted with their parishes; 
they often make mistakes and get off 
to a slow start. But if the new pastor 
has reliable records, charts, and 
graphs, he can begin at once to direct 
parish activities with confidence. He 
will know the facts, and he will know 
just which problems are important 





and which ones demand his immediate 
attention. 


Others complain that religious so- 
ciology mechanizes the apostolate. But 
they should not forget that God ex- 
pects us to use the intelligence we 
have received. A disorganized aposto- 
late, carried on carelessly from day to 
day, gives no more glory to God than 
one characterized by business-like pre- 
cision. 


Methods 


Religious sociology is not an inde- 
pendent science, but rather a branch 
of sociology. It uses sociology and re- 
lated sciences without losing sight of 
its own particular object. The reli- 
gious sociologist uses statistics to syn- 
thesize and make useful the many 
complex facts he has gathered. He uses 
history in analyzing a given religion 
or in evaluating a particular religious 
situation. He compares current sta- 
tistics with those of the past, for the 
present is often explained by the past. 
Geography helps him graph the local 
population ; while ecology aids him in 
placing social phenomena, especially in 
cities, against their physical and eco- 
nomic settings. Ecology deals with ex- 
ternal religious behavior in connec- 
tion with national divisions, social 
classes, and various group divisions. 
Religious sociology also turns to de- 

graphy where there is question of 
bichs, fertility, and marriage. Social 
psychology enables the sociologist to 
go beyond the external act to the un- 
derlying state of mind which is its 
cause. 


Two sociological methods are very 
useful. These are (1) sociography, 
which describes, examines, compares 
concrete phenomena, and (2) social 
ecology, which studies these same 
phenomena with reference to their 
structures, divisions, and position in 
the physical and economic surround- 
ings. Prominent also is the study of 
opinion by means of interviews and 
questionnaires. Naturally it is difficult 
to evaluate correctly each individual 


cpinion ; each answer has to be inter- 
preted and classified. 
Non-Catholics pioneered in the 
study of religion from a sociological 
point of view. Towards the end of the 
last century the first books on the sub- 
ject appeared in France and Germany. 
The first Catholic efforts in this di- 
rection were made by priests in vari- 
ous European countries who realized 
that their homelands were gradually 
being dechristianized. They turned to 
religious sociology in an attempt to 
pinpoint the problems and to find ef- 
fective solutions. Generally these 
priests worked independently of the 
universities, although some of them 
received the aid of research institutes. 


Increased interest 


After World War II, interest on 
the part of Catholics increased and 
finally resulted in the International 
Conference of Religious Sociology, 
which first met at Louvain in 1948. 
Various national bureaus began their 
activities after a meeting in Holland 
in 1951. The task of each national 
bureau was to coordinate the re- 
searches made in the country, to 
furnish a center of documentation, 
and eventually to undertake general 
works. At present the most complete 
institution for this purpose is the 
Katholiek Sociaal-Kerkelijk Instituut 
at the Hague. It promotes a study of 
the individual and collective religious 
life of Dutch Catholics as related to 
that of their non-Catholic fellow 
countrymen. It attempts to reach con- 
clusions that will be of some practical 
help in the apostolate both among 
Catholics and non-Catholics. 

After a detailed report on the 
state of ecclesiastical statistics, this 
institute studied electoral geography 
on a national scale, concentrating 
especially on the large cities. The re- 
sult was a remarkably accurate and 
revealing description of the present 
position of Catholicism in the Nether- 
lands. The present religious structure 
of the country with respect to the 
geographic, demographic, and social 
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distribution of the Catholic popula- 
tion was studied in the light of past 
history. This showed the progress of 
irreligion and the great number of 
defections which the numerical 
growth of the Catholic population 
might otherwise have concealed. This 
Dutch institution has been imitated 
in similar foundations in Germany. 
France, Brazil, Italy, and Belgium. 


Objects of the science 


In his Elements of Religious Soci- 
ology, Roger Bastide defines religious 
sociology as “the study of groupings 
based on a community of beliefs and 
practices.” For Joachim Wach, the 
science aims at “a study of the inter- 
relations between religion and society 
and of the interaction between the 
two.” Thus the social elements of 
religious life are stressed; the in- 
vestigation usually centers around 
religious organization as influenced 
by social and geographical conditions. 


Although the Church transcends 
the human elements in its origin and 
development, still its life and organi- 
zation are conditioned by natural and 
social factors. Thus we recognize the 
connection between geographical en- 
vironment and religious data. For we 
know that human activities are always 
influenced in some way by the sur- 
roundings in which they take place. 
The religious sociologist maps means 
of communication and locates urban 
and rural centers. He describes their 
importance and the services they 
render, and indicates their com- 
mercial, industrial, and _ residential 
character. Regional differences may 
account, to a large extent, for religious 
differences that are otherwise unin- 
telligible. In large cities geographical 
divisions can be of crucial signifi- 
cance. To set up a parish, for instance, 
without regard for urban structure 
and planning is obviously to expose 
the project to serious and perhaps 
insurmountable difficulties. 


The political atmosphere also af- 
fects religion. A study of France, for 
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example, shows how important politi- 
cal events, such as the Revolution of 
1789, have influenced the recruiting 
of priests. Another study has shown 
how anticlericalism grows in places 
where the population increases with- 
out a proportionate increase of 
parishes and religious institutions. 
Moreover, demographic studies have 
shown the correlation between a large 
birthrate and religious vocations. 


Only external acts of religion can 
be measured. Yet the external act 
alone is not enough to show the 
spiritual health or sickness of a com- 
munity of Catholics. For instance, an 
almost perfect attendance at Sunday 
Mass does not necessarily indicate a 
deep religious spirit. Force of habit or 
social pressure rather than religious 
fidelity may explain the attendance 
in many cases. So the sociologist must 
look for signs that will show the rea- 
son why people attend Mass. Thus a 
great number coming to Mass late, 
or leaving early may be a sign of too 
little religious conviction which a 
mere counting of heads would not 
have shown. On the other hand, a 
large number receiving Holy Com- 
munion or assisting at Mass with a 
Missal will be a good indication of 
the spiritual health of a group whose 
attendance is very good. 


Geographic divisions 


(a) The country. A survey showed 
great negligence of Sunday obser- 
vance in industrial and urban areas 
of Belgium, while in rural regions 
attendance was around 90 per cent. 
In Holland the /nstituut has under- 
taken many general projects through- 
out the country. One of its principal 
studies graphically represents the 
parallel development of Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and non-religious 
groups since the end of the nineteenth 
century. Studies made in the United 
States show that Catholics are con- 
centrated in the large cities. In 1953, 
Catholic Digest published some in- 
teresting figures on the Catholic 





population and on Catholic life in 
general. 

(b) The diocese. Studies on this 
level have been undertaken in Italy, 
France, and Canada. 

(c) The region. These studies try 
to determine the natural boundaries 
of the region. Units of ecclesiastical 
administration can then be compared 
with these geographical and social 
boundaries. Such studies have made 
it easier for the clergy to appreciate 
the different influences which affect 
various parts of their flocks. With a 
unified view of their territories, 
bishops and priests can plan and carry 
out their pastoral and educational 
work more efficiently. 

Regional studies are of great help 
to Catholic Action because they show 
how social forces within a region are 
grouped. These groupings can then 
be used with profit in the organization 
of Catholic Action projects. Such 
regional investigations will doubtless 
lead in some cases to a revision of 
boundaries or to the concentration of 
effort at some particular point within 
the region. Often they will result in 
such things as the federation of 
neighboring dioceses which have as 
their common field of action a region 
that forms a sociological unit. 

(d) The city. These are the soci- 
ological studies that are now among 
the most urgent. City problems are 
becoming so numerous and so com- 
plicated that ordinary knowledge 
alone is hardly sufficient to cope with 
them. 


Unity of virtue 


"From Swift Victory by Walter Farrell, O.P., 


right 1955, Sheed and Ward, Inc., 


(e) The parish. Though studies 
have been made of the parish, much 
in the way of sociological analysis is 
yet to be done. 


Other studies 


As dechristianization is often due 
to sociological factors, it is natural 
for religious sociology to be interested 
in the effect of social class upon reli- 
gious behavior. Consequently reli- 
gious sociologists study the environ- 
ment of workers in order to account 
at least in part for the religious con- 
duct of the laboring classes. 


Religious sociology can be applied 
to religious institutions whether they 
be educational, charitable, or ascetical 
in character, and, in fact, to any 
Catholic Action project. Not much of 
this has been done, but such studies 
can certainly be launched with profit. 
Many secular institutions have been 
studied sociologically with great 
profit to all concerned. 


Our discussion of religious soci- 
ology shows the service it can render 
in the apostolate. Religious sociology 
began by studying negative facts— 
social and religious pathologies. It 
must now pass beyond this stage and 
study healthy organisms. In this way 
it will make its positive contribution 
to rechristianizing the world. It can 
help religious authorities of every 
rank to understand their problems 
more fully ; and it can assist those en- 
gaged in the apostolate to direct their 
action more efficiently. 


and Dominic Hughes, O.P., p. 169, copy- 


New York. 


There is no unity in evil; some evils are incompatible with others; nor is it 
necessary to have all vices in order to be vicious. On the other hand, all the 


virtues are necessarily connected : 


it is not enough to have one virtue to be 


virtuous ; indeed it is impossible to have only one virtue; if any are to be had, 


all must be had. 


: 
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JEAN CANTINAT, C.M. 


The parables of mercy 


The words of Scripture can never be studied too lovingly 

or too long. Each line seems to contain its own hidden treasure, 
which only patient and careful digging can bring to light. 

Here a distinguished modern exegete shows how a few seemingly 
casual words of introduction to Luke 15 lend a special unity 

to the entire chapter and disclose a tense drama underlying 

the three famous parables of mercy. 


“Les Paraboles de la Miséricorde,”’ Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 


ie fifteenth chapter of St. Luke’s 
Gospel gives us three of Our Lord’s 
most loved parables: the Lost Sheep, 
the Lost Drachma, and the Prodigal 
Son. To gain a full appreciation of 
their meaning, we must examine 
them in their context and in their 
mutual relations. 


The introduction to the chapter is 
an especially important key to the 
inner meaning of the three parables: 
“Publicans and sinners were press- 
ing close to Jesus to hear Him. But 
the Pharisees and scribes murmured 
within themselves, saying: This man 
receives sinners and eats with them.” 
The content of the parables is largely 
determined by the occasion of their 
telling. Let us first, then, examine 
this occasion more closely. 


Drawn by the goodness of Jesus, 
in spite of the hard things He de- 
manded of His followers, a number 
of publicans and sinners are pressing 
around Jesus one day. Eager for His 
every word, they do not leave Him 
even to eat. The Pharisees show once 
again their extreme distaste for the 
kind of company in which Jesus seems 
to like to travel. They find it impos- 
sible to understand or accept this man 
who claims to be sent by God, yet 
who mingles with sinful people, with 
people whose manner of life excludes 
them from the ritual practices of the 
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ancients. The Pharisees would prefer 
that Jesus hold Himself aloof from 
these impure contacts, as do they 
themselves, in order to remain pure. 

Jesus does not attack the hypocrisy 
of the Pharisees’ position—not this 
time. And He does not bother to 
show—as He has before—that not 
all these despised people are neces- 
sarily sinners in the eyes of God. Nor 
does He point out again the fact 
that He has come precisely as a 
physician. 

This time He aims at something 
different. With the help of three 
parables, He answers the Pharisees’ 
criticisms. He shows that His attitude 
towards sinners is the attitude of God 
and that their attitude is the direct 
opposite. 


The Lost Sheep 


Jesus first describes a pastoral 
scene His hearers know quite well. 
“Who of you,” He asks, “if he has a 
hundred sheep and has lost one, will 
not leave the ninety-nine there in the 
desert and hurry after the one lost 
until he has found it?” 

Leaving the group of ninety-nine 
standing alone is, of course, not to 
abandon them utterly. He mentions 
it to bring out more fully the shep- 
herd’s deep attachment to each in- 
dividual sheep. Even when ninety- 
nine stand contrasted with one, he 





still goes after the one. “And when 
he has found it, he puts it joyfully 
upon his shoulder, and returning 
home he calls together his friends and 
relatives to tell them: Rejoice with 
me, for I have found my sheep which 
was lost.” 

The details of this exuberant joy 
give us the lesson of the parable; 
they describe under human character- 
istics the ways of God Himself. They 
describe them so strikingly that this 
picture of the shepherd carrying his 
lost lamb has been particularly dear 
to Christian piety from the days of 
the catacombs. 


The lesson of the parable 


Jesus defends His own solicitude 
for sinners—God the Father, through 
His grace, goes out after sinners too. 
And what a difference the parable 
shows between the divine attitude 
and the attitude of the Pharisees. 
They would remain apart, distant 
from the sinner, merely waiting, at 
most, for him to return to them and 
to justice. 

There is a lesson, too, in the tre- 
mendous joy of the recovery. In the 
eyes of the shepherd, all his sheep 
are of equal value. The loss and re- 
covery of any one of them would 
cause him to express the same senti- 
ments as those described here. More- 
over, common sense forces us to ad- 
mit that his peaceful possession of 
the ninety-nine faithful sheep gave 
him a proportionally greater and 
deeper satisfaction than the recovery 
of a mere one-hundredth part of his 
flock. When he carries that one re- 
covered sheep about on his shoulders 
and calls together all the neighbor- 
hood for its sake, he is showing only 
an incidental outburst, a sudden ex- 
plosion, of feelings that he has al- 
ways. That spectacular emotion, a 
direct reaction to the fear he felt be- 
fore, is called joy. The habitual feel- 
ings are better described as peace, 
well being, or tranquillity. But es- 
sentially they are the same. This is 
popular psychology applied to God 


Himself; analogously, of course, for 
God, being spirit, has no emotions. 

The point is not that the converted 
sinner is more loved by God or is 
more worthy of God’s love than the 
just man who has remained faithful. 
That would be a confusion of joy and 
love. It is only so stated that we may 
fully grasp how completely God re- 
ceives the sinner back into love and 
friendship. 

Finally, let us by no means believe 
that in speaking of “the ninety-nine 
just who need not penance,” Jesus 
was using irony. He was not referring 
to the scribes and Pharisees as though 
they were only hypocritically just. 
All that the text calls for and all it 
really intends is to oppose frankly 
and honestly the truly faithful to the 
truly strayed, whether men or sheep. 


The Lost Drachma 


This parable re-enforces and to 
some extent repeats the preceding— 
a common Semitic literary technique. 
The two are, moreover, perfectly 
parallel in structure: 

“What man of you 

who has a hundred sheep 

and if he lose one of them 

does not leave . 

until he find it? 

And when he has found it 

he calls together his friends 

and neighbors 

saying : 

Rejoice with me 

because I have found 

my sheep 

which was lost.” 

“What woman 

who has ten drachmas 

if she lose one drachma 
does not light... 

until she find it? 

And when she has found it 
she calls together her friends 
and neighbors 

saying : 

Rejoice with me 

because I have found 

my drachma 

which was lost.” 
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Since the audience must have con- 
tained a certain number of women, 
Jesus describes this time an interior 
scene, more familiar, at least to them, 
than the pastoral scene of the pre- 
ceding story. Everything in His 
description is an exact reproduction 
of what happens in daily life and 
might well have occurred in the 
humble house of Nazareth under the 
eyes of Jesus Himself as a child. 


Doctrinal lesson 


The application of this parable is 
parallel to that of the Lost Sheep: 
“T say to you 
that so there will be 
joy in heaven 
over one sinner 
who does penance 
rather than over ninety- 
nine just who need not penance.” 
“So I say to you 
that there will be 
joy among the angels of God 
over one sinner 
who does penance.” 


(“Heaven” and “the angels of God” 
are both typical Jewish ways to 
signify God Himself without using 
His sacred name.) 


Here again the joy of God over 
the sinner’s return is indicated, and 
the persevering efforts of God to 
bring about that return are implied. 
The image of the lost coin seems to 
: stress a little more the idea of the 
searching, the seeking out. Thus it 
brings out still more the attachment 
God always has to each single man 
as if that man were the only one 
in the world. 


The Prodigal Son 


The parable of the Prodigal Son 
crowns in a marvellous way the 
trilogy of parables of mercy. Whether 
Jesus actually spoke it at this time or 
not, St. Luke has certainly put it in 
the most suitable place. It is the last 
strophe of a divine poem of mercy. 

Remember that this parable is told 
in the same circumstances as the two 
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preceding ones. It is referred to in 
the introduction at the head of the 
chapter. The point of the parable is 
to respond adequately to the mur- 
murs of the Pharisees and scribes— 
to justify Christ’s attitude towards 
sinners. This fact is very important, 
for it tells us that the parable has 
the same application as the two pre- 
ceding. God here will be the father, 
and the repentant sinner the son. 


But there seems to be a difficulty. 
There enters here a person who does 
not appear in the other two stories: 
the elder son, who reproves the 
father’s indulgence towards his re- 
pentant younger child. But the intro- 
duction at the head of the chapter 
gives us the key to the meaning of 
this character too. For St. Luke, who 
started his gospel with such high 
literary intentions and who so well 
lives up to those aims in general, 
could hardly have intended to leave 
us here a pure enigma. No, in the 
elder son, so conscious of justice, 
and so contrary to the merciful at- 
titute of the father towards the 
prodigal, he means us to see no other 
than the scribes and the Pharisees. 
That is why the introduction called 
them to our attention in all their hos- 
tility towards sinners and in their 
keen consciousness of their own moral 
superiority. With St. Jerome and 
many modern authors, we think this 
is the only interpretation possible. 


The picture 


The situation in the parable did not 
seem improbable to Christ’s Pales- 
tinian hearers. Quite the contrary. 
Every detail—the number of sons, the 
distribution of the inheritance, the 
dissolute life, local famine, swine- 
herding, and longing for the “husks” 
—have all been challenged at one time 
or another by scholars, and have all 
been re-established by careful research 
as completely familiar concepts in the 
Palestine of those days. 

Of course, the description of the 
father’s pardon is the real master- 





piece in this story. All the little de- 
tails, one more human than the next, 
are found in the perfect place and 
are drawn to life. Each of them re- 
enforces powerfully the impression 
of pardon swallowed up in love. The 
father rushes to meet the son, covers 
him with kisses—the affectionate 
oriental embrace—interrupts the tale 
of repentance to hurry the restoration 
of the son to his former high condi- 
tion. The robe and ring and fatted 
calf—nothing is too much. The return 
of the son is to the old man like a 
resurrection from the dead. 


And now the re-entry of the elder 
son. We should not be surprised at 
his anger and refusal to join them in 
the party once he has learned the rea- 
son for it. It is only our Christian 
upbringing which makes us aware 
of the selfish jealousy in his anger, 
in his description of his brother’s 
sins, and in his accusation that his 
father is ungrateful. 


Study the father’s final answer to 
this elder son. See how it vibrates 
with the same love for both sons: 
the same love which habitually places 
all things in common—both joys and 
sorrows; a love which is sorely af- 
flicted at not being followed in its 
generosity. 


Doctrinal lesson 


The lesson of this parable carries 
us one step beyond the other two. 
It brings out still more strongly 
God’s solicitude for sinners, for it 
compares God to a father rather than 
merely a shepherd or a housekeeper. 
It stresses the universal and constant 
salvific will of God—all men, at every 
moment, have access to the house of 
their father. But it teaches us also 
that the sinner must consciously turn 
back to God. 


In the second part of the parable, 
seen in the light of the chapter’s 
general introduction, we finally are 
told directly and clearly what has so 
far been only implicit: that every 
human creature is bound to applaud 
the universal salvific will of God. 
Every man is duty-bound to rejoice 
at God’s all-merciful ways. No one 
can in fairness take it badly—as did 
the elder son and the scribes and 
Pharisees — when God receives re- 
pentant sinners into His paternal 
mansions. And no one consequently 
can have any good grounds for 
grumbling that Jesus spends His days 
and nights with sinners in order to 
win them back to God. 


To imitate God 


All three parables point to a sig- 
nificant conclusion for those engaged 
in apostolic activities. For all three 
show, by the example of Christ, that 
it is worthwhile to go out to sinners, 
mingle with them while they are still 
lost, in order to bring them to re- 
pentance and so eventually to allow 
God to love them as He desires. 
And no one can blame such action. It 
is most praiseworthy. It is to imitate 
Jesus; it is to imitate God. The op- 
posite attitude of aloofness, of merely 
sitting and waiting for the sinner’s 
eventual return, deserves only the 
condemnation of the scribes and 
Pharisees. 

Moreover, every apostle can be en- 
couraged when he remembers that in 
approaching sinners, even those who 
have wandered farthest away, he is 
not beginning work on completely 
new territory. God has been over this 
soil before him. God has already 
worked on it with His grace; and so 
the soul of every straying sinner is, 
as a matter of fact, carefully and well 
prepared for the apostle’s message. 
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JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 


A program for the Catholic family 


In a series of six articles published in Social Order Father Thomas 
discusses the problems of the American Catholic family in 

an alien dominant culture. In the last of the series, 

the article digested here, he suggests a long-range program for 


the solution of the problems. 


“Changing American Family, V1: Elements of a Long-range Program,”’ 


5 (1955), 403-08. 


1. six propositions which we 
have considered in previous articles 
constitute the basic prerequisites for 
the formulation of an adequate family 
program by the Catholic minority in 
America. 

The six propositions are: 

(1) Catholic marriage and family 
ideals constitute a distinctive set of 
values based on a clearly defined con- 
cept of the nature, origin, and destiny 
of man. 

(2) These ideals have functional 
requisites: that is, their realization 
in a given society requires the sup- 
port of related institutions and prac- 
tices. 

(3) Change is inherent in every 
society. 

(4) It is primarily the dominant 
group which regulates changes in in- 
stitutions and gultural practices. 
These are worked out in terms of the 
value premises of the dominant group. 

(5) In a society undergoing rapid 
change, disorganization and conflict 
may arise either from the failure to 
adjust some institutions or practices 
to modifications in others (cultural 
lag) or from the introduction of 
changes in institutions and practices 
based on a shift in basic value 
premises (cultural discontinuity ). 

(6) Consequently, a minority can 
maintain its ideals intact either by 
isolating itself from the influence of 
the dominant culture, thus controlling 
changes; or it can attempt limited 
integration with the dominant group. 
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Social Order, 


In substance they have done little 
more than call attention to the fact 
that the translation of family stand- 
ards and principles into practical 
social norms must always be made 
with reference to a specific cultural 
setting. Hence, we have emphasized 
the minority position of the Catholic 
group, the complexity, cultural plural- 
ism, and rapid change which 
characterizes American society, and 
the consequences of these for the 
realization and maintenance of the 
Catholic family system. 


Isolation or integration 


We are now prepared to consider 
the basic elements of a minority’s 
family program. What alternatives 
does a religious minority have, and 
why are its problems so complex? 

When a minority constitutes a dis- 
tinct subculture, it can attempt to 
maintain its system either by isolating 
itself from the influence of the domi- 
nant culture, or it can attempt limited 
integration. Complete isolation is not 
easily achieved in modern society, 
although a few small groups such as 
some of the Mennonites in the United 
States and the Doukhobors in Canada 
appear to have had considerable 
success. 

By limited integration I mean that 
the members of the minority group 
mix freely in society and follow gen- 
eral cultural orientations and _be- 
havioral patterns except when these 
openly conflict with the realization 





of their value system. This is roughly 
the position of the majority of 
Catholics in American society today. 
It follows that their family program 
must be formulated in terms of in- 
tegration rather than isolation. For 
better or for worse, the Catholic 
minority is being gradually assimi- 
lated. Catholic families are subjected 
to the same influences and pressures 
as are all other families in American 
society. 

Under these circumstances, the 
Catholic minority’s family program 
must reflect several qualities. 


Flexibility 


First, the pattern of pertinent 
social relationships which the minority 
has established must be _ flexible 
enough to absorb or integrate the 
modifications required by changes in 
the social system. This involves mak- 
ing a clear distinction between ab- 
stract premises of value and the con- 
crete social relationships developed 
to implement them in a given cultural 
situation. 


For example, we have pointed out 
the shift in emphasis from the ex- 
tended, composite family system, in 
which grandparents, parents, chil- 
dren, and other relatives played a 
part, to the conjugal type composed 
of husband, wife, and children alone, 
which is characteristic of modern 
industrialized society. 


What significance does this trend 
have in the formulation of an adequate 
Catholic family program? Clearly, it 
will not be realistic piously to pass 
over the serious strain that numerous 
children place upon the isolated young 
mother. One must not underestimate 
the modern family’s justifiable fear 
of sickness, accidents, and unemploy- 
ment. We will not dismiss the drive 
for greater companionship between 
husband and wife in marriage as a 
romantic whim but see that it is 
needed to offset their loss of wider 
family ties. Finally, it is apparent that 
intimate relationships within the 
family are now supporting a heavier 


emotional load since they are the 
principal bonds which remain, while 
the scope of shared family activities 
has been narrowed by the employ- 
ment of the husband outside the 
domestic unit. Consequently, when 
friction or misunderstanding occurs 
between the spouses, it is now more 
intense and destructive of stability. 


This is only one example of why 
an understanding of change is signifi- 
cant in the formulation of a family 
program. One could continue this 
approach and point out the need for 
adjustment occasioned by the in- 
crease of leisure time, the modifica- 
tion of far~ily roles in an industralized 
urban environment, the growth of 
outside forces competing with the 
parents in the education and control 
of children. The point to be stressed, 
however, is that Catholic families 
must maintain a clear distinction be- 
tween essential family values and 
their concrete implementation. If they 
fail to make this distinction, there is 
grave danger that when the cultural 
situation requires adjustment, they 
will attempt to defend both their 
family value system and its cultural 
implementation as unchanging abso- 
lutes which must be retained at all 
costs. The result can only be failure 
to achieve their family ideals. 


What is required, therefore, is a 
clear understanding of essential 
family values and a willingness to 
make whatever adjustments and 
adaptations are required for their 
realization. If traditional means prove 
ineffective, then new means must be 
devised since the essential purposes 
of the family remain unchanged. Un- 
less means are found to realize these 
purposes in a manner compatible 
with Catholic standards, other prac- 
tices will be adopted. Family needs 
are immediate and cannot readily be 
postponed. 


Unacceptable innovations 


_ Second, Catholics must possess suf- 
ficient insight to distinguish clearly 
between necessary adaptations and 
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those innovations which would render 
the realization of their family stand- 
ards either improbable or impos- 
sible. American society embraces 
several conflicting value systems so 
that certain attitudes, customs, and 
practices may gain widespread social 
acceptance although they are incom- 
patible with the Catholic value sys- 
tem. Because these attitudes and cus- 
toms are products of the overall 
process of change, it is possible for 
members of the minority to confuse 
them with necessary change, thus 
overlooking the fact that they are 
based on unacceptable premises. It 
may be difficult to make this distinc- 
tion in practice since the significance 
of some behavioral patterns can be 
understood only through studying 
their effects in a given social context. 

The point to be emphasized here 
is that Catholic families in a complex 
culture may never be simple “con- 
formists.” They may not indiscrimi- 
nately follow the family patterns 
worked out in society. This statement 
is obvious when applied to such prac- 
tices as contraception, sterilization, 
abortion, divorce, pre- and extra- 
marital intercourse, and so forth. It 
applies likewise to some dating and 
courtship practices, fashions in female 
dress, forms of recreation involving 
the two sexes, conversation, reading, 
and entertainment. It is pertinent also 
to the hierarchy of cultural goals. 
Physical comfort, avoidance of pain, 
pursuit of “happiness,” accumulation 
of the material symbols of success, 
social prominence and acceptance 
are goals which hold subordinate posi- 
tion in the Catholic system of values. 

Catholics who blindly “follow the 
crowd” and still attempt to maintain 
Catholic family standards demonstrate 
a distressing lack of logic. It is not 
surprising that they find Catholic 
ideals “unrealistic” and unattainable 
in modern society. 


Positive steps 


The third quality of an effective 
family program requires that when a 
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prevalent cultural practice must be 
rejected by the minority, positive 
steps be taken to meet the need which 
the rejected practice was fulfilling. 
Mere recognition and rejection of an 
objectionable practice constitute only 
the first steps which a minority must 
take in protecting its value system. 
The rejected practice has obviously 
been introduced to meet a need in 
society. Once it has been introduced 
and accepted (institutionalized), other 
institutions are modified in terms of 
it. As a result, a new sacial equili- 
brium or balance of relationships and 
mutual expectations is established. 
Hence, to reject the practice is to 
disturb the equilibrium. This places 
such serious strain on minority-group 
members that unless positive steps 
are taken to establish a new equili- 
brium based on acceptable practices, 
many of the minority will simply 
adopt the objectionable practice. 


Changes 


For example, once the use of con- 


traceptives for purposes of family 


limitation has gained widespread 
social acceptance, a series of changes 
will take place in all those relation- 
ships associated with or affected by 
the practice. Wages, standards of 
living, housing facilities and spending 
habits will be geared to the small 
family. Couples may marry with the 
expectation that both partners will 
maintain their job and thus increase 
the family income. Early age at mar- 
riage, which would normally increase 
the exposure-to-pregnancy _ period, 
need no longer be a factor in family 
size. Pregnancies may be “bunched” 
in the early years of marriage, thus 
shortening the span during which the 
wife must be confined primarily to 
the home and freeing her for extra- 
familial activities while she is still 
relatively young. In general, the whole 
complex of family expectations and 
practices undergoes modifications. 


What is the position of Catholics 
who reject contraceptive practices be- 
cause they conflict with their family 





values? They must participate in a 
social system which has achieved 
equilibrium in terms of this practice. 
Rejection of this practice is bound 
to place them under considerable 
strain. If they follow the prevalent 
custom of marrying young, they may 
normally expect numerous offspring. 
Wages of the breadwinner make no 
allowance for the size of the family. 
The standard of living of their social 
class, which presumably they will at- 
tempt to maintain, is formulated in 
terms of a small family. If the couple 
do not own their own home, the 
search for living quarters suitable to 
a large family can be both expensive 
and humiliating. The “bunching” of 
pregnancies in the early years of 
marriage is normally more difficult, 
so that the Catholic wife must look 
forward to a longer span of child- 
bearing and child rearing. In addi- 
tion, there are the psychological bur- 
dens of lack of understanding and 
sympathy, criticism, and even so- 
phisticated pity. 

It follows that the mere reitera- 
tion of the moral evils involved in the 
use of contraceptives will not answer 
the problems of minority members. 
A positive program is required, and 
this must take two approaches. 


Spiritual approach 


First, on the spiritual level, there 
must be a careful restatement of the 
meaning of life in terms of Catholic 
values and contemporary living condi- 
tions. In practice, this calls for a 
rethinking and redefinition of the re- 
lationships between accepted life-goals 
and practical conduct, between the 
vocation of parenthood and the full 
development of personality, between 
an individually and socially pertinent 
hierarchy of values and man’s ulti- 
mate purpose in life, between the 
special grace offered in the sacrament 
of matrimony and the everyday bur- 
dens and obligations of family life. 

These relationships must be re- 
formulated in a way that group mem- 
bers can readily understand. This 


spiritual approach is necessary, not 
only because the culture no longer 
supplies it, but because traditional 
definitions were formulated in a dif- 
ferent social context and, conse- 
quently, lack realism and cogency 
today. 


Structural approach 


Second, on the structural level, 
steps must be taken to enable group 
members to achieve social equilibrium 
in a pattern of relationships which 
does not include the use of contracep- 
tives as a solution to their problems. 
This demands a serious reappraisal of 
many accepted customs and practices, 
as well as an intelligent revitalizing 
of the virtue of social charity. Girls 
must be prepared not only for mar- 
riage but for motherhood. This ap- 
plies both to their practical training 
in the home and to their aspirational 
goals. Young men must be counseled 
to develop the virtues of prudent sav- 
ing and responsibility. Young house- 
holds, heavily burdened in their isola- 
tion and inexperience, must be aided 
by relatives; or, in their absence, by 
members of the parish or community. 


On a wider, long-range scale, 
workable programs for slum clear- 
ance, adequate housing, health insur- 
ance, and so forth must be initiated 
and supported. In brief, a spiritual 
and social climate must be produced 
within which group members come 
to recognize and practically express 
their religious solidarity. This implies 
the rebirth of Catholic action at the 
“grass roots.” Its practical result 
would be a rekindling of that primitive 
Christian spirit of mutual responsibi- 
lity which caused non-Christians to 
exclaim, “See how these Christians 
love one another!” 


Catholic solidarity 


Since all related practices and cus- 
toms tend to be integrated into the 
cultural system in a given society, 
Catholics are faced not with indivi- 
dual, objectionable acts, but with what 
they consider a morally pathological 
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system. It is the normalcy of the 
pathological in the dominant system 
which makes the achievement of 
Catholic family standards so difficult. 


lic families to maintain their balance 
both spiritually and socially. 

For it seems likely that minority 
survival under the conditions I have 


outlined will depend to a great extent 
on the strengthening of solidarity 
among Catholics. Then the strain 
toward conformity will operate to 
support group ideals, and the security 
of the individual will be rooted in 
Christian solidarity. 


This is the reason why I have 
stressed the need for a positive pro- 
gram which will realistically clarify 
Catholic family goals and which, 
through the restoration of some form 
of group solidarity, will enable Catho- 


A shift toward theology 


From the annual report of Nathan M. Pusey, President of Harvard University, January 
9, 1956, pp. 10-11. 


It is both ironical and sad that religion—a subject of such central concern 
when Harvard College was founded—should have steadily, if almost impercep- 
tibly, lost ground in the modern period to a point where, despite several 
courageous rear-guard actions, it was threatened with extinction. Now there 
is reason to believe the tide is turning. Within the university world the indif- 
ference long accorded to religion, when it seemed to have little to do with the 
“pressing concerns of life,” has been giving way. So, largely, has the hostility 
sometimes latterly visited upon religion, especially perhaps on Christianity. 
It becomes increasingly clear that much of this antipathy originated less in 
rational analysis than in a special form of prejudice which, like other kinds of 
prejudice, derived largely from lack of knowledge and the fear such lack 
engenders. A shift is coming. If it was only yesterday that theology was 
simply “tolerated” within universities as a harmless survival from an earlier 
day which it would be needlessly embarrassing to expunge, today it is almost 
universally acknowledged that the study of religion rightfully belongs, and 
that this is so because religion’s concerns make valid claims upon us all. In 
view of this changing attitude toward religion, it becomes even more impor- 
tant that the subject be given expert attention within the university by 
scholars of the highest competence who can study theology fully because they 
do so as committed men. 


He who believes a little 


John Henry Cardinal Newman, in The Arians of the Fourth Century. 


The mind is often compared to a tablet or paper: a state of it is contem- 
plated of absolute freedom from all prepossessions and likings for one system 
or another, as a first step towards arriving at the truth; and infidelity repre- 
sented as that candid and dispassionate frame of mind, which is the desid- 
eratum. For instance, at the present day [1833], men are to be found of high 
religious profession, who, to the surprise and grief of sober minds, exult in 
the overthrow just now of religion in France, as if an unbeliever were in a 
more hopeful state than a bigot, for advancement in real spiritual knowledge. 
But in truth, the mind never can resemble a blank paper, in its freedom from 
impressions and prejudices. Infidelity is a positive, not a negative state; it is 
a state of profaneness, pride, and selfishness; and he who believes a little, but 
encompasses that little with the inventions of men, is undeniably in a better 
condition than he who blots out from his mind both the human inventions, 
and that portion of truth which was concealed in them. 
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Have you read these books? 


The books listed below are books with which every well-read 
student of theology should be familiar. The twenty titles were 
assembled from lists of important books drawn up by the 
faculties of four Jesuit theologates in the United States. 


Titles common to all four lists 


Felder Christ and the Critics 

Grandmaison Jesus Christ 

Mersch The Theology of the Mystical Body 
Prat Jesus Christ 

Prat The Theology of Saint Paul 
Scheeben The Mysteries of Christianity 
Tixeront History of Dogmas 


Titles common to three lists 


Augustine Confessions 

Batiffol Primitive Catholicism 

Lagrange The Gospel of Jesus Christ 

Butler The Vatican Council 

Lebreton History of the Dogma of the Trinity 
Mersch The Whole Christ 


Newman An Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine 


Pourrat Christian Spirituality 


Titles common to two lists 


Chesterton The Everlasting Man 
Chesterton St. Thomas Aquinas 
Grabmann Thomas Aquinas 

de la Taille | Mysterium Fidei 
Grisar Martin Luther 


No other titles were found on more than one list. 


In addition to the books listed, the New Testament should be 
read repeatedly, and the Summa Theologiae ought to be read 
through at least once during the four years of theology. 


Compiled at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland, December 1, 1953 





A partial list of journals consulted 


in selecting articles for THEOLOGY Digest 


American Ecclesiastical Review. Monthly re- 
view of theological questions edited and 
published by The Catholic University of 
America, 620 Michigan Ave. N.E., Washington 
17, D. C. 


L’Ami du Clergé. Weekly review of theo- 
logical questions edited and published by the 
diocesan clergy of Langres; 4, rue Claude- 
Gillot, Langres {Hte-Marne), France. 


Bulletin de la Société Francaise d’Etudes 
Mariales. A collection of the papers presented 
at the annual meeting of the Société Fran- 
caise d’Etudes Mariales. Published by Librairie 
Philosophique J. Vrin, 6, Place de la Sorbonne, 
Paris (V), France. 


Christus (France). Quarterly journal of ascetical 
theology edited by the Jesuit Fathers of 
France, 15, rue Monsieur, Paris (VII), France. 


Collectanea Mechliniensia. Bi-monthly journal 
of theology edited and published by the dio- 
cesan clergy of Malines; 18, rue F. de Merode, 
Malines, Belgium. 


Etudes. Monthly review of studies in various 
fields edited and published by the Jesuit 
Fathers in Paris. 15, rue Monsieur, Paris (VII), 
France. 


*Expository Times. A monthly review of the- 
ology and religion edited at Kings Gate, Aber- 
deen, Scotland. Published by T. & T. Clark, 
38 George St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Freiburger Zeitschrift fir Philosophie und 
Theologie. Quarterly journal of philosophy 
and theology edited by the Faculty of the 
Albertinum (Universitat Freiburg). Paulusverlag, 
Freiburg, Switzerland. This journal was 
formerly published under the title of Divus 
Thomas (Freiburg). 


*Journal of Religion. Quarterly journal of 
theology published by the Divinity School, 
University of Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


*Journal of Theological Studies. Published 
twice yearly by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
England. 


Liturgia (Silos). Bi-monthly review of liturgy 
edited and published by the Benedictines of 
the Abbey of Santo Domingo de Silos, Burgos, 
Spain. 


Neve Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft. 
Quarterly review of missiological thought 
edited by the Professors of Seminar Schéneck, 
Beckenried, Switzerland. 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique. Monthly review 
of theology edited by the Jesuits of the 
Collége S. Albert, Louvain; published by Etabl. 
Casterman, 28, rue des Soeurs Noires, Tournai, 
Belgium. 


Recherches de Science Religieuse. Quarterly 
journal of theology edited and published by 
the Jesuits of Paris; 15, rue Monsieur, Paris 
(VII), France. 


Revista Espafiola de Teologia. Quarterly re- 
view of theology edited and published by the 
Instituto “Francesco Suarez”; Duque de Medi- 
naceli 4, Madrid, Spain. 


Revue des Communautés Religieuses. Bi- 
monthly review of documents and articles 
pertaining to the religious life edited by 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 53, rue Royale, 
Bruxelles, Belgium. 


Social Order. Monthly journal of social prob- 
lems edited by the Institute of Social Order, 
3908 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Missouri. 


Spiritual Life. A new quarterly review of 
ascetical theology edited by the Discalced 
Carmelite Fathers, 514 Warren St., Brookline 
46, Massachusetts. Published by the Bruce 
Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. 


Worldmission. Quarterly review of missiology 
published by the National Office for the 
Propagation of the Faith, 109 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


*Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft. A quarterly journal of New Testament 
Studies. Published by Verlag Alfred Tépel- 
mann, Berlin W 35, Germany. 


Journals marked with an asterisk are not Catholic publications. The above list includes journals from 
which digests or abstracts were taken for this issue, even though the journal may have been listed 


previously. Subsequent issues will continue this list. 





